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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 


(From the Christian Teacher.) 
THIS GLAD, GLAD HEART OF MINE. 


A song from the wild, wild wood, 
A foam-wreath from the sea, 

A breath of the summer breeze, 

A leailet from the tree,— 

Bring me the gay young branches, 
Where bind-weeds closely twine, 


And wreath them round to brighten, 





This glad, glad heart of mine! 


Oh! sweet is the sea-waves’ song, 


a 


Greeting the rocky shore, 


Murwuring itself to rest, 
When winter’s storms are ver; 


And blest! thrice blest! the voices, 


Which hail their native cline, 
Then bring them here to brighten 


This glad, glad heart of mine! 


Yet more, still more of gladnese,— 


Hark! children are at play— 


heir tones call back the hours 


When I was wild as they. 

Then eatch their joyeus laughter; 
Their bright eyes fearless shine. 
Ob! bring thein here to brighten 
This glad, glad heart of mine! 


There! heap these joys together, 
Such treasures still are ours; 

Then strew them o’er life’s pathway 
Hide all the thorns with flowers; 
Past years, give back your blessings 
With present joys to twine, 
Memory, come thou, and br-ghten 


This glad, glad heart of mine! A. 


For the Register and Observer. 


FLORAL FESTIVAL. 
Boston, July 10, 1840. 

Dear Sir.—I know not, in what manner 
you passed the fourth of July, in your quiet and 
beautiful village. Undoubtedly, however, you 
had a goodly share of excitement, noise, and 
uproar. 

In this city, 1 have never known the day 
so universally observed. All were in motion 
at an early hour, either to leave the city, or 
join in one or another of the celebrations, 
which were to take place within its boun- 
daries. 

But there was no movement which so inter- 
ested me, as that made by the teachers and 
children of our Sunday School. It was simple 
yet most attractive, well adapted to interest the . 
little ones for whose benefit it was devised, and 
well calculated to bring into action the purest 
and best feelings of every one, possessing a. 
heart capable of being touched by aught good or 
holy. It was indeed a joyous occasion, and 
long will it be remembered, by those at least, 
who were engaged in its preparation. 

You are aware, that it has been our custom 
for some two or three years, to collect flowers 
from our friends in the city and vicinity, and 
offer them for sale in the Mall on the morning 
of the fourth of July. 

The object has been to obtain funds for our 
institution, and to do our humble part towards 
cultivating in the community a taste for these 
beautiful tokens of our Creator’s goodness. 
The merchandise has always found a ready 
The contents of our budget have been 
gathered almost as soon as displayed. The de- 
mand indeed has always exceeded the supply. 
For the present year, the preparations were 
soinewhat more extensive than usual, but none 
of us dreamed that we should be so overwhelm- 
ed, as it were, by the sweet presents of oar kind 
friends. Had you chanced to have dropped in- 
to our building, a few days preceding the fourth, 
you would have wondered what motive could 
have called so many of the teachers and child- 
dren together, and why scissors and needles 
were so busy in cutting and sewing, and why 
glue-pots were so merrily boiling. . 


sale. 


Had yeu remained a short time, your curios- 
ity would have been answered; forin a few mo- 
ments the scene would have changed, and in- 
stead of paste-board and glue, beautiful moss- 
baskets, the creations of the fair and skilful ar- 
tists, whose industry, it may be, you had been 
so much admiring, would have started into life, 
decking the tables with their rustic and well- 
proportioned forms. Four hundred baskets of 
every variety, size and model were thus made 
to receive the flowers we expected, on the third | 
of July. 

On that day, we were again at our posts,— 
the ladies and children to arrange the flowers 
in baskets, festoons, wreaths and boquets, and 
the gentlemen to bring in wagons from the rail 
road cars and neighboring towns, the offerings | 
which ‘iad been gathered for us. Enthusiasm 
marked every motion; joy sparkled in every! 
eye; all hands were at work. More than one! 
hundred persons were thus busily engaged, and 
a happier scene |] never witnessed. The teach- 
ers appeared to be as delighted as the children, 
and as basket after basket of the largest size | 
came into the arrangement rooms, filled with | 
the most beautiful wild and cultivated flowers, | 
expressions of delight would break involuntari- } 
ly from every lip. 

Now and then, some gentleman who had | 
been out on an expedition, would enter, and| 
rive us an account of his success. He would | 
icll as, that on going into a neighboring village, | 
as he proceeded to the place appointed for the | 
collection of the flowers, he saw the children | 
of the Sunday School issuing from the groves | 
and gardens, crossing the fields in all directions, 
and wending their way along the roads, having 
their arms, baskets and aprons, loaded with 
contributions they were about to make to their 
city friends. In one instance, the appointed 
rendezvous was at the minister’s house, which 
was crowded with children who appeared to ex- 
hibit the greatest pleasure, in being able thus to 
manifest their interest in the welfare of the 
children of a school, concerning which they had 
heard their pastor speak, but which most of 
them had, probably, never seen. Their present 





’ came from Charlestown, Cambridge-port, Cam- 


, just left the ladies and children of our Sunday 


was accompanied hy the following appropriate ings of the matured mind, as it reflected upon 
billet. | the passing show. 


To the children of, &c. 
These flowers, gathered from our fields and | 
gardens, are sent to you, wishing that the bles- | 
sing of Him who made them, and of whose | 
love they speak, may go with them and may 
rest upon you all. 
Your friends, 


* Oh happy child, in thy fawn like glee! 

What is remembrance or thought to thee? 

Fill thy bright looks with those gifts of spring, 
O’er thy green pathway their colors fling; 
Bind them in chaplet and wild festoon— 
What if to droop and to perish soon? 

\ Nature has mines of such wealth—and thou 
Never wilt prize its delights as now.’ 


} 

Never was I so impressed with the surpassing 

‘loveliness of flowers as when they were thus 
Another gentleman told us, that his wagon borne along in such immense numbers by those 

was so full, that there was no room for him, children. The mind reveled amid their luxuri- 

and that he was obliged to sit upon the shafts. _@mce, as the eye glanced along the extended 


. ine glowing with the richest colors. 
‘ Flowers of every hue’ were literally show- , ee ne "ec beamed forth with a. powet 
ered upon us from almost every town in ‘the & . Bingham , 


vicinity and from many atadistance. They that arrested the wt careless observer, and ir- 

: resistibly conveyed his thoughts to that Being 
whose wisdom and goodness had called them 
into existence. Their eloquence was silently 
uttered, but it reached the heart more forcibly 
than the words of man. They brought no close } 
ly reasoned argument to convince us oO their | 
Creator’s goodness—but they bade us look at 
their own exquisite forms, inhale their delight- 
ful fragrance, think of the purposes for which | 
they were created, and then believe. Whoever | 
listens to such teachings, and loves to contem- | 
plate these ‘ smiles of their Creator’s goodness,’ | 
cannot but reverence the Being who formed | 
them. 


THE CHILDREN oF, &c. 


bridge, Watertown, Brighton, Brookline, Rox- 
bury, Jamaica Plains, Spring Street, Dorchester 
and South Boston; and also from Taunton, 
Newburyport, and Springfield. Many of these 
gifts were accompanied by kind notes; one has 
already been given, and I beg leave to present 
you with an extract from another written by a 
clergymen. He says, ‘I am unable to send a 
very accurate invoice of the boxes sent; for I 





School busily engaged in making up the, 
wreaths and boquets destined to your address, 
and we could not as yet determine how far the | 
stock would hold out. There will probably be | 
at least four boxes of flowers and two casks of | 
pond lilies, and altogether double the quantity 
(of what our grandmother used to call posies) | 
than we have been able to forward you in any 
former year. I have never seen an equal de-| Is it not well thus to look upon flowers, and | 
gree of spirit, manifested by the children of our teach the rising generation to reverence the | 
school, in collecting, bringing in and arranging Creator in his works? These flowers which | 
this little offering of flowers, designed for our' we gathered, I doubt not, performed a good | 
Warren Street friends as on the present occa- work. They were scattered far and wide, | 
sion.’ And be it remembered, these ‘ little . throughout our city, and found their way into | 
offerings ’ were to be sent forty miles. many dwellings. They decorated the splendid | 
So large was the number of similar ‘little Mansion of the man of wealth, and added a} 
offerings’ that we at last began to doubt, wheth- Charm to the humble residence of his poorer | 
er it would be possible for us to arrange them Peighbor, inspiring in both the same kindly | 
all. Remembering however the old and trite feelings, and doing much to bind man to man. 
Latin adage. ‘ Labor vineit omnia,’ we perse- Many a useful lesson can be gathered from 
vered and accomplished our work. these little preachers ; would that we had all) 
learned to listen to their precepts. { 
In conclusion, I would say—that we feel un- | 
der deep obligations to all our friends, whether 
givers or purchasers, who furnished us their 
aid on that day. Words cannot express our 
gratitude now; may the time never come, when 
we shall forget our debt. Farewell— 
Your friend, 


* Such be our portion!—the blias to look 
With a reverent spirit, through nature’s book ; 
By fount, by forest, by river’s line, 

To track the paths of a love divine; 

To read ite deep meanings—to see and hear 
God in earth’s garden—and not to fear!’ 


The morning of the fourth came, and the 
hearts of our pupils beat high with expectation. | 
For a short time however, their spirits were 
destined to be saddened by disappointment, the 
more heavy as ‘it wasentirely unexpected. For 
who had ever heard of a rainy fourth of July. 
We should almost as soon have expected a 
snow storm as a rain on that glorious day. But’ 
we could not be mistaken. Rain it did, al-} 
though we rubbed our eyes and opened them as | 
wide as possible, to discover if it was not an. 
illusiow. The preparations however went on. ' 
It being our plan, should the rain continue, to 
offer our flowers in the Dorie Hall of the “tate 
House. It had been arranged, that we should 
enter the mall at six o’clock in the morning, 
and the Malden Band had most generously and 
kindly offered their services on the occasion. 
They were to meet us at the lower end of the 
mall in Boylston Street and escort us to the 
tables, which had been erected within an en- 
closure granted for the purpose. The Band not 
finding us at the appointed place, at the speci- 
fied time, proceeded to the Chapel, and from 
the balcony of our pstor’s house, disceursed 
most eloquent music, while we were complet- 
ing those arrangements. which had been delayed 
by the rain. The weather however had been, 
gradually becoming more favorable. There 
were prospects of a fineday. The teachers and 
children were soon formed in the order of pro- 
cession which had been adopted for the occa- 
sion, and were ready to move. 

The procession was divided into four divisions, 
two of which were composed of boys and two 
of girls. Each division was led by two teach- 
ers, who were followed by a standard bearer flair 
and children with boquets and moss-baskets. To this difficulty, I will endeavor to give as_ 
On the side of each division, marshals were sta- S%tisfactory a solution as occurs to my mind. | 
tioned, and in the rear, a teacher. The fact of a new religion being announced to 

The standards consisted of hoops covered mankind containing new truths to be embraced 
with evergreens, some of which were surmoun- and new duties to be performed, supposes an ig- 
ted with boquets of flowers, thus forming beau- | Porance, at the time, of these truths, and an 
tiful wreaths ; these were suspended from poles omission of these duties—supposes a state of 
which ran through their centre, and to which ignorance, and sin existing among mankind. 
they were attached by several ribbons, serving to | For, if this were not the case, it would not be 
keep them in exact balance. There were also necessary to introduce a new religion among 
several crosses and a painting representing our them, containing them. This very fact then) 
institution. In the centre of the procession Would make it evident, that the new religion | 
was a beautiful moss vase of large dimensions, ™ust run counter to the opinions, prejudices | 
made in imitation of the celebrated Warwick 2nd feelings then prevailing in the world, for it) 
Vuse, and considering the rough materials of is these very opinions, prejudices and feelings | 
which it was composed, of remarkably good it was designed to combat and overcome. Now, 
proportions. It was made by the hands of one What is the usual consequence of attacking the } 
of our zealous teachers, and filled with flowers Opinions and institutions of any age or country, | 
arranged with great taste. It was borne in Which are deeply rooted and well settled in the | 
the procession by several lads, and supported affections and habits of the people. It is at’ 
on each side by a teacher, who carried in his dis- 9NCe to produce opposition and persecution of | 
engaged hand a white wand covered with ev- the propagators of them, and to inflame the | 
ergreen. publie rage and hatred against them. And if, 

In the rear of the procession was perhaps the the interests involved are those of momentous | 
most appropriate and beautiful object which at- importance—and especially if all their high | 
tracted the eye. It was a plain cross covered raised expectations, and ambitious aspirings af | 
with evergreen, attached to which was aboquet ter national and temporal aggrandizement are, 
of white lilies, with the simple but touching baffled by the success of the new enterprise, | 
and happy motto inscribed beneath, ‘ Consiper , the inevitable consequence must be to draw) 
rue Lines.’ It was a present from the child- down upon its authors the popular fury and re-') 
ren of a Sunday School, situated at a consider- Sentiment, and if the character and feelings of 
able distance from the city, and whose pastor the people will permit it, all those forms of tor- 
has been accustomed from year to year to lead ture and even death, which at the time prevail 
his school to the banks of the noble stream among them. Now the Christian religion, and 
which flows near their village, and give his pu-, the state and character of the Jews at that time 
pils instruction from the living works of God.) were precisely adapted to produce the effects 
That cross is a proof that the pastor’s labor has Which followed its introduction —viz, the sufler- 
been well bestowed. May the feelings which !Ss and death of its author, and the persecu- 
it inspired in the breasts of our own pupils, long tion of those who assisted him in the work. 
remaia as fresh and vivid, as they were when | And it is not necessary to resort to the hypothe- 
their eye first dwelt upon that beautiful record $8 of any external control or agency being em- 


of our Savior’s words. ployed by God himself to compel the Jews to 
The procession moved slowly onward with 


| persecute and crucify him,— for the human will, 
the band at its head towards tse Common. | influenced by the usual motives, and swayed by 
What a beautiful sight it was! A long array | the usual passions, are sufficient to account for 
of children buoyant with life, joy and innocence | all their conduct. Thus much to show that 
bearing in their hands more tokens of their, they were not deprived of their free-agency and 
Father’s love. As we gazed at them so full of | accountability. 
happiness and free from care, dancing along in| But it may be objected, even suppose that 
their joyous merriment, how appropriate to the | the Jews still acted as free and accountable be- 


scene seemed the lines of Mrs Hemans; how | ings on this occasion, why place them in a 
much in accordance were they, with the feel-' situation where they would become criminal ? 


Je 


For the Register and Observer. 
THE ATONEMENT. 


In my last article upon this subject, T gave" 
an explanation of what I considered to be the 
purpose of the death and sufferings of Christ. ; 
And this purpose was, to excite the sympathy | 
of mankind through all time, and awaken in 
their hearts sentiments of gratitude and love to-_ 
wards him—and thus bring into action these | 
powerful emotions in behalf of the Religion he | 
came to reveal. But here a difficulty presents 
itself. If this death and these sufferings were 
to be borne by him, as necessary instruments in | 
the propagation of his religion, it became nec- | 
essary that a train of causes should be put in 
operation to produce them, and that human) 
beings should be made the agents in accom-'! 
plishing the work. And it would seem at first’ 
sight, that some external control must be; 
brought to bear upon their minds and conduct in } 
order to compel them to act in such a way as} 
to bring the events to pass necessary to produce | 
these sufferings and death. And that this 
would in effect deprive them of their free-agen- | 
cy, and so of their responsibility, being mere 
passive instruments, and not the subjects of re- 
. ward or punishment for their conduct. 
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The reply to this is, there might be no other. tion, that made him only too open to applica- 
way. to secure the successful propagation of the tions, and to ready to yield to them ; a profuse- 
istian religion, upon which the welfare of ness of giving which could scarcely escape the 
kind of the existing and all future genera-, charge of prodigality, and an hospitality only 
ions depended, than this very way. And fur-| too generous and indiscriminating. But what- 
ther, by the mysterious workings of the human ever were the causes of the adversity, and what- 
soul, which prompt mankind to vent their in-\ ever his friends and his family might have rea- 
lignation and wrath upon their victim up to the | son to regret and even to censure, adversity was 
‘ime of his death, and, the moment afterwards, | never borne with a sweeter spirit. 
hy a reaction, give place to the most heartfelt | ‘There were not wanting external circum- 
pity and sorrow for ‘the sufferer—the influence | stances to mark the change ; (they were indeed 
of these last emotions, might be secured to dis-’ only too palpable) but the most close and inti- 
nose them to receive and embrace the very) mate observer could never perceive on his coun- 
iews, which they before treated with scorn and tenance even a passing shade of dejection or 
atred. We see this phenomenon exhibited in | anxiety.’ 
relation to convicted criminals who are senten-! In his adversity he remembered how much 
‘ed to the gallows. Public indignation will he had enjoyed and how much had been grant- 
uurene them up to the time that they are con- ed, and was desirous above all to derive for 
‘icted. But so soon as this happens, the tide | himself and his children from the present time 
‘urns, and pity and sympathy take its place.| the spiritual benefit, which he believed the 
So that the very state of feeling that led to the goodness of God designed. 
leath of Christ on the part of the Jews, prepar-\ ‘ There is a special blessing,’ said he, ‘ on be- 
d the way for an opposite state of feeling, ing liberal to the poor and on the children of 
vhich was disposed to receive him and his re- them that have been so. And I will hope that) 
‘igion afterwards, which otherwise perhaps my children will fare better even in this world | 
aight have failed of success from the apathy in the estimate of real happiness than if I had! 
nd indifference of the public mind respecting , been saving all my life the suins which to some | 
t. Sotrue and philosophical is the saying, may have seemed an extravagance of charity.’ 
that ‘ the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the dain’ 
Charch.’ : : [From Dr Walker’s Discourse, on taking leave of his So- 

Te illustrate this subject, suppose such a ciety. ] 
man as Dr Channing, or the late beloved and‘ SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
revered Dr Tuckerman were to go to the South,! Of course it is easy and common, in this day | 
and there address the understandings and con- of exaggeration, to exaggerate the benefits of | 
sciences of the people upon the subject of Sla-' the Sunday School; and yet, there seems to me | 
very. And suppose they were t» do it in the to be no extravagance in predicting that, with} 
most Christianlike, friendly and courteous man- the modifications it is likely to receive from a\ 
ner. From the state of public sentiment and’ Jarger and more varied experience, it is destin- | 
feeling prevailing there upon this subject, it is ed to become a very important instrument in , 
almost certain, that persecution and probably the inculeation and diffusion of moral and re-/ 
death would be the consequence. And yet no Jigious truth. It is beginning to be extensive-| 
one fora moment would suppose, that the peo- | ly felt, that we have attained to that stage in| 
ple there would not be acting as free and ac- the social progress, in which the sermon alone | 
countable agents in doing this. And this per- js found a very inadequate vehicle of the kind! 
secution and Wiis death in connection with: and degree of moral and religious information | 
their ch ter and lectures might be the means which the community requires ; and I can see | 
afterwards of producing such a reaction in pub- | no way in which the defect is so likely to be) 
lic feeling there, as to produce a tide of sympa- supplied, as by turning the younger part of | 
thy which would lead to the adoption of their every congregation into a sort of monitorial | 
views and the downfall of Slavery. And it is) school, in which the minister shall act directly | 
upon this very principle, that anti-slavery sen- on the teachers, and they on the children, so | 
timents and feelings have made such a rapid that all may grow up under a regular course of | 
progress in this country,—the very same causes | moral and religious training. Besides, it will’ 
in kind, having been in operation for the pur- give the active spirits of a soviety something to| 
pose, as accompanied and aided the progress of do, and bind them to the society ‘by that best; 
Christianity,—viz., persecution, opposition and and strongest of ties, the tie of co-operation for | 
violence. So wonderfully do men baffle them- the common good; and by making them better | 
selves, and the very means they use to destroy, acquainted with their principles, and with the) 
become the means to promote an undertaking. grounds on which those principles rest, fortify 

A. them most effectually, as they grow up into life, | 

2 ee aR against the sophistries of the sceptic and the 
AN-EMPEROR..OF .RUSSIA LN THE agitator, and keep them from being carried 
TWELFTH CENTURY. about by every wind of doctrine. [t should be 

Vladimir Monomachus was called- to the enough, indeed, to win over rational and liberal | 
throne of Russia by the unanimous voice of th) Christians, at least, to this institution, to know | 
people in 1112. He reigned for twelve years, | that even in its present imperfect state of de-' 
in the affection and confidence of his subjects ;| velopement and activity, a more anti-fanatical | 
and through his personainfluence he quelled measure could hardly be devised, inasmuch as | 
the spirit of rebellion and united all ranks of the | by its very nature and organization it makes! 
Empire. Previously to his death, which took | religion to be a matter of instruction, and not of } 
place in 1125, after havivg ameliorated the’ impulse or blind credulity. Certain I am, that, 
laws, provided for the administration of justice, in this society in particular, its influences have | 
and established peace throughout the kingdom, been prevailingly good; nay, I am bound to | 
he left a death-bed admonition to his children, | say, that I can hardly name any one cause, | 
which as it traces the moral principles upon | which, in my opinion, has done more, if SO | 
which he acted, and seems to have been far in much, towards promoting the numerical strength | 
advance of his age, is well worthy of attention. of the society, as well as its harmony and mor- | 

In the first part of this legacy of wisdom we, al and spiritual life and efficiency. And in the/ 
perceive, says the historian, a spirit rising high vacancy of the pastoral office, which is about to | 
above the superstition of the age. This Em- occur, [ rejoice to believe that the temporary 
peror might have been a reformer of the church, | evils or inconveniences, occasioned thereby, are 
had he been surrounded by favorable circum-| likely to be materially lessened by the fact, that | 
stances. Let it be remembered, that these sen-' an important part of the organization for relig- | 
iments inculeating a pure religion, free from | ious instruction and education will go on as} 
traditions and prevalent superstitions were de-' heretofore, and that many of the best influences, | 
livered in 1125, more than 350 years before | under which the younger portion of the congre-| 
the birth of Luther. We extract only a few of, gation have profited so much, will not be sus: | 
what seem to us remarkable. _pended fora moment. A society with a good | 

‘My dear children,’ said the dying Emperor,; Sunday School can hardly be said, under any | 
‘praise God and love men : for it is neither fas- | cireumstances, to be without an effective Christ- | 
ling, nor solitude, nor monastic vows, that can ‘jan ministry. 
give you eternal life: but only beneficence.’ {| Allow me, then, once more, on quitting this 

‘Be fathers to the orphan: be yourselves topic, earnestly to commend the school and its | 
judges for the widow. Put to death neither teachers to your favorable and serious regard. | 
the innocent nor the guilty ; for nothing is more | If so many persons of both sexes were to band | 
sacred than the life and soul of a Christian.’ | themselves together from a purely benevolent | 
Certainly, a very remarkable sentiment from an! motive, and bestow so much time and labor on | 
emperor of Russia in the twelfth century. _well-considered measures for the promotion of, 

‘Violate not the oath, wich you have sworn the physical and worldly good of your cl-ildren, | 
on the cross.’ My brothers said to me, ‘ assist; would you rot feel that it demanded the warm-! 
us to expel the sons of Rotislaf, and seize upon | est acknowledgments ? How much more, then, 
their provinces, or else renounce our alliance.’ ! when their paramount object is to quicken, in 
But I answered, ‘I cannot forget, that 1 have, the impressible and expanding souls of those 
kissed the cross.’ whom you love betier than you do yourselves, 

‘ Love your wives, but never suffer them to} the germ of that divine life, which is to unfold | 
have any power over you.’ itself in all the beauty of holiness in the present 

‘Endeavor constantly to obtain knowledge;' world, and in all the perfection of blessedness 
without having quitted his palace, my father jn that which is to come. 
spoke five languages—a thing which wins for | fees eee 
us the admiration of foreigners.’ 

‘When you travel through your provinces, do 
not allow your attendants to do the least injury | 
to the inhabitants. Entertain always at your 
own expense the master of the house in which 
you take up your abode.’ 

‘ At the dawn of day, my father and the vir- 
tuous men, by whom he was surrounded did 
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MINISTERS NEED RECREATION. 

Most conscientiously do we believe that 
many a gifted and excellent minister makes} 
‘himself less efficient, even in the maturity of, 
his powers, by the unvarying regularity with | 
'which he performs his duties, within a) 
‘certain defined and uniform ellipse, the two) 
thus—They glorified the Lord. They then sea-| foci of which are his pulpit andhome. And if 


ted themselves to deliberate, or to administer, We think thus with respect to his powers in | 
justice to the people: and when they went to: the plenitude of their vigor, there is little need | 
repose, they were refreshed with the sleep, fr us to add, that we look upon the . same} 
which God permits to man as well as to the , C@US¢S as contributing not a little to antedate 

Weare fully persuaded—we_ 


beasts and birds.’ ‘their decline. . eS er | 
‘For my own part, I have'accustomed myself °2#020t be more so—that many a valuable min- | 
‘ister has made his latter days comparatively in- | 


to do every thing that I might have ordered my | ; . 1 
servants todo. Night ro day, summer pie! efficient, by neglecting the we x“? — and 
winter, I was perpetuaily moving about. 1 seasonable relaxation. He may be little go 
chose to see every thing with my own eyes. of what is doing ; but it is evidently done. e| 
Never did I abandon the poor or the widow to Process is as gradual as the none *. oe 
the oppression of the powerful.’ | Extremes produce extremes. “lverstrained’ ex- 

‘O my children, fear neither death nor wild ertion leads to premature Sxpanation. “Fite 
beasts. Trust in Providence. It far surpasses | mind loses its freshness, from the sameness of 
al! human help.’ all around it. Thought feeds upon the power 
‘of thought, when it is no longer supplied with 
‘its matter. We get the cocoa-nut by cutting 

EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF WILBERFORCE. /| down the tree. Wehave known some—we 

The undeniable sources of his embarrass-\ have heard and read of many—of whom it 
ments were a want of worldly wisdom that al-' might have been said, with something more 
ways characterized him; a facility of disposi- than sentimental regret, ‘ These men have been 








constantly doing too much, to do half the good 
they might have done in the end.’ 

Earnestly, therefore, would we advise our 
ministerial brethren, of all characters and de- 
nominations, to make, upon principle, one or 
two great interruptions of their stated duties 
in the course of every year. 

Is it objected to us, (we detest objections,) 
that all ‘his time the people are wanting their 
pastor, and asking in all the moods and 
tenses of impatience, ‘Why tarry the wheels 
of hischariot?? We are glad of it with all our 
hearts. Both parties gain by the loss.—Ob- 
serve him on his first reappearance in his pul- 
pit. Lwoketh he not around him with an eye 
of superior love? Is no: his voice more full of 
affection? Doth not his heart overflow more 
earnestly at his lips? Peradventure, for the 
first Sunday, he giveth them an old sermon. 
What of thet? We love old sermons—pro- 
vided they were once new. But is there noth- 
ing to atone for this delinquency? Return 
again, child of reason—old things are become 
new. Ponder and enjoy the rich and racy en- 
ergy which a freshened heart communicates to 
not unfamiliar words. How evident it is, that 
the whole inner man has had his youth renew- 
edas the eagle’s! They who run may read, 
that he of the pulpit has been rusticating. Un- 
consciously, he maketh what was beautiful more 
so, expandeth the great, nectarizeth the sweet, 
and invigorateth the strong. Well is it for his 
people that he had the hardihood to leave them, 
and to betake nimself, for a season, to all the in- 
finite of glorious visions and voices with Genius 
sees and hears in the solitudes of Nature. 

There are things which a city life excludes, 
and thoughts to which a city life is adverse, for 
the sake of which it is desirable that the minis- 
ters of religion in cities should occasionally, 
and not rarely, Lave recourse to scenes in_ 
which there is less to speak of the creature, 
and more of the Creator. In cities, this is too 
much reversed. All around us is eloquent of 
the power and grandeur of humanity. We 
look upon the monuments of human sagacity 
and labor. As a counter-influence, it is ne- 
cessary, that we should retire, at times, into 
scenes in which the works of the Maker are 
not concealed from us by the works of His 
creatures. We deny not, that all"is finally re- 
ferable to God. We deny not, that whatever 
of good or great is achieved by the mind and 
hand of humanity, is, in the final view, an ef- 
fluence of His glory. But we fear that this 
final view is somewhat rarely taken. We 
fear that man’s works are but too eloquent of 
man. We believe, therefore, that it is good for 
us not alwys to be there ;—that it is good for 
us, occasionally, to plunge into scenes of a very 
different character; in which there is nothing 
to interpose between the things that are made 
and the Maker. And this is not less desirae. 
ble for the ministers of religion than for others. “ 

There is, in the mere contemplation of the 

work of Nature, a something refining and ex- 
alting. Viewed with no reference to any sub- 
jects of philosophy or religion—merely laying 
open our minds to receive the incidental im- 
pressions of the forms, colors, and effects, which 
pass before us,—w- are all conscious of a vir- 
tue which goes out of them, of a power of cal- 
ling forth tle most kindling and elevating emo- 
tion, residing in and emanating from the sur- 
rounding natural objects of magnificence and of 
beauty. We sympathize with them, and we 
are conscious that’ ou: sympathies are purified 
and sublimed. We spiritually dilate with the 
grandeur of the mountain, and warm towards 
the loveliness of the flower. We measure in- 
finity by the ocean, and feel the pulse of eterni- 
ty under the stars. We grow greener in heart 
in the vernal meadow, and we freshen in spirit 
by the wood-shadowed stream. Who will 
say that these influences are not worth seeking, 
because we cannot affirm that they have any 
but a preparative and mediatorial eflect upon 
religion? So far are we from so saying or so 
thinking, that we regard the renovation of them 
as one of many important reasons for which 
the minister of religion should make it a point 
of duty to spend (not waste) some of tke 
choicest days of every year in tracing the wocd 
and listening to the waterfall; in gazing on 
the sunset heavens and wndering by the 
moonlit lake; in shaking the dew from the 
morning flower, an! numbering at evening-tide 
the golden breathings of the sea. 








PRIVATE AND PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


The religious life has its direct and its in- 
direct expression—in acts of worship, and in 
the temper and conduct. I have heard persons 
contend, that the latter expression is the only 
needful evidence of religion; that prayer and 
worship are merely instrumental duties, and 
may without injury be laid aside by more ad- 
vanced Christians. With such views, I can 
in nowise concur. Religion is to me a senti- 
ment—a feeling —a ‘sublime and elevated sense 
of the eternal and the infinite, which demands 
an appropriate organ of utterance—apart from 
its silent influence on the practical duties of 
life. Deprived of the salutary excitement, 
which direct expressions afford—religion be- 
comes cold, powerless and dry—the assent of 
the understanding to cersain propositions of ab- 
stract truth, with which the habits have been 
mechanically moulded into conformity.—Hence 
the strong need—the unspeakable blessing— 
of private and domestic devotion; the outpour- 
ing of the solitary heart in the retirement of the 
secret closet—and-the mingling adorations and 
mutual intercessions of members of the same 
household at the family altar.—Take from our 
homes —take from our privacy—those holy and 
humanizing influences—and how heartless, how 
selfish, how desolate, they will soon become! 

But though few, who call themselves Chris- 
tians, presume to question the efficacy of person- 
al—and occasionally of domestic prayer—there 
are some, who think, that the day for public 
worship—at least as a fixed and permanent in- 
stitution of society—has gone by—that the 
pulpit has done its work, and that other influ- 
ences must be called into saction—to restore 
and sustain the sinking piety of mankind. 
Yet if I were asked to point to one institution, 
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which seems more calculated than another to 
exert a refining and humanising influence 
6n society—to bring together under the 
most favorable aspect the various classes, 
of which it consists—and to shed down the 
power of better thoughts and holier aspirations 
on the dull mechanical routine of worldly avo- 
cations —it would be the public worship of God 
in his sanctuary. Here might be and here 
ought to be, in the bosom of every community 
of sympathising friends, the central fire, the 
everburning lamp of faith and charity, which 
circulates through them all the genial heat, and 
diffuses among them all the unfailing light, of 
high moral principle and an earnest religious VI- 
tality. In the present state of human affairs, the 
church must be, not indeed the ouly, but a 
tainly one of the principal means of reviving 
and cherishing the languid spirit of devo tion 
among men. 





‘EVANGELICAL.’ 

It has Jong been the object of a certain class 
of preachers in England and in this country, to 
uppropriate to themselves the title of Evangeli- 
cal. They will probably succeed; because it Is 
well known, that, in order to avoid circumlocu- 
tions, the world must agree to call a sect by the 
name which they choose to assume. When, 
however, the meaning of this term is examined, 
it is found, like many other popular denomina- 
tions, inaccurate ; for of the whole New Tes- 
tament, the gospels are the parts of which 
these gentlemen make the least use, and surely 
they are the most remote from their manner of 
preaching. He, who should merely give the 
history, or repeat the discourses of Jesus Christ, 
as recorded by the evangelists, would have a 





better claim to the title of an evangelical 
preacher, than all the retailers of the dogmas 
which are sometimes exclusively honored with 
this application. 


THE OFFSPRING OF MERCY. 

When the Almighty was about to create man, | 
he summoned before him the angels of his at- 
tributes, the watchers of his dominions. They | 
stood in council around his hidden throne. | 
‘Create him not,’ said the angel of Justice, ‘ he | 


will not be equitable to his brethren, he will) 


oppress the weaker.’—‘ Create him not,’ said | 
the angel of Peace,‘ he will manure the earth 
with human blood, the first born of his race 
will be the slayer of his brother.’—‘ Cre- 
ate him not, said the angel of Truth, | 
‘the will defile thy sanctuary with falsehood, 
although thou shouldst stamp on his counte- | 
nance thine image, the seal of confidence.’ So | 
spake the attributes of Jehovah: when Mercy, 
the youngest and dearest child of the Eternal, 
arose, and clasping his knees, ‘Create him. | 
father,’ said she, ‘ in thy likeness, the darling of 
thy leving kindness. When all thy messen- | 
gers forsake him, I will seek, and support, and | 
tura his faults to good. Because he is weak, 
I will incline his bowels to compassion, and 
his soul to atonement. When he departs from 
Peace, from Truth, from Justice, the conse- 
quences of his wanderings shall deter him from 
repeating them, and shall gently lead him. to 
amendment.’ The Father of all gave ear, and 
created man, a weak faultering being ; but in all 
*his faults the pupil of Mercy, the son of ever 
active and ameliorating love !——-Remember 
thine origin, Oh man! when thou art hard and 
unkind towards thy brother. Mercy alone wil- 
led thee to be, Love and Pity suckled thee at 
their bosoms. 





For the Register and Observer. 
REV. MR KIRE. 


Messrs. Editors,—I cannot forbear submit- | 
ting to you a few remarks, on the spirit mani- 
fested towards Unitarians, the manner in which 
we have been spoken of, or alluded to, by the 
Rey. gentleman, whose name I have placed at 
the head of this article. That Mr Kirk is an 
eloquent preacher, well calculated to awaken the 
careless and thoughtless, | readily admit; that 
he is a man of piety and an honest zeal, it 
were presumption and uncharitableness to deny ; 
but from his high Calvinistic views, he is led 
to misconceive much in reference to the opin- 
ions of Unitarians and to do them great injus- | 
tice in his remarks or allusions. As Unitarians, | 
and as really sincere and practical Christians, 
we cannot but rejoice to see the religion of 
Christ and the Bible entering into and purifying | 
the minds and hearts of all, of every name and | 
creed; but at the same time, as Unitarian 
Christians, we cannot silently consent to be mis- 
represented, reviled, insulted and denounced by | 
those holding a different form of Christian faith. | 
That they have a right, nay, are bound by the 
most solemn obligations, to urge upon their «if- 
fering fellow mortals the all absorbing theme of | 
religion, to set forth their own peculiar views, | 
and the necessity or importance of embracing | 
them without delay, no Unitarian, I conceive, | 
can or will deny. But there is a wide differ-} 
ence between this, and that denunciatory spirit | 
of attack which aims at ridiculing a brother's | 
faith, and, assuming infallibility, asserts an au- | 
thority over his judgment, and apparently would | 
divest him of liberty to worship his Maker ac- | 
cording to the dictates of his own conscience. 

This spirit was manifested by Mr Kirk on| 
several occasions, while preaching in this city. | 
In a sermon on the text, ‘ What think ye of 
Christ,’ preached at the Old South, he under- 
took to sit in judgment upon the faith of oth- 
ers, and to utter the decisions of that Eternal 
tribunal before which all must stand, by assert- 
ing (as I understood him) that they who denied 
the Divinity ot Christ could not be saved. This 
phrase, the Divinity of Christ, is somewhat am- 
biguous. As Unitarians, we admit and con- 
tend for the divinity of the mission and person 
of Christ; but we reject as unscriptural (the 
Savior’s own testimony, being in our support,) the 
perfect Deity of Christ. We take him as our 
Savior, our Redeemer, our guide and exemplar, 
in all things spiritual, knowing and acknow!l- 
edging that he ‘is the way and the life ;’ but 
we give the full adoration of our hearts to our 
Heavenly Father, who sent his son to save that 
which was lost. This is the faith of Unitari- 
ans upon this pvint. Does Mr Kirk under- 
stand it, and does he really believe that salva- 
tion will be absolutely denied to all, however 
sincere and pious, who hold it? Can he find 
in Scripture or any where but in his own falli- 





ble judgment, any authority for such an opinion. 
Again, in this same sermon, he asserted that 
there could be no salvation to any one unless 
the truth, that Christ was Jehovah and very 
God, was fully and in childlike faith acknow!l- 
edged; that our prayers ought to be addressed 
to Christ, and that a religious faith that did not 
give supreme worship to him, (Christ) could be 
no bétter illustrated than by a relation of what 
John Bandolph once said in Congress, to show 
the absurdity of a Bill then under discussion ; 
‘Jt reminds me,’ said Randolph, ‘ of a Play Bill 








that I saw upon one of the doors of the Rich- 
mond Theatre, announcing that upon that even- 
ing the play of Hamlet would be performed, but 
the Principal Character would be left out.’ 

I confess that my feelings of reverence, and 
my taste were alike shocked when | heard these 
declarations. Granting for the sake of argu- 
ment that the Trinity is substantially true, | 
doubt whether salvation is so dependent upon it, 
as Mr Kirk undertakes to assert. It seems to 
me that all sincere and close followers of Christ, 
who give their whole heart’s worship to God the 
Father, the First person in the trinity, through 
Christ who is said to be the second, cannot but 
offer their worship as acceptably and safely as 
they who offer it directly to Christ the second 
person ; for although Christ suffered the death of 
the cross to redeem man, it was God the Father, 
who sent his son for that purpose, if we take 
Christ’s own words upon the subject,—no mat- 
ter in what sense or manner we suppose or 
believe the redemption to have been accom- 
plished. I cannot believe therefore that to 
worship Christ the Son, is so much more safe 
and acceptable than to worship God the Father. 
—But if I did, I would not bring such a com- 





parison to illustrate it; I would not bring into 
the pulpit, quotations from partizan speeches 1n | 
Congress, to impress doctrinal points upon my | 
hearers or to throw reproach and ridicule upon | 
another’s faith. There is no argument, and | 
certainly no Christian charity or -courtesy in | 
this. If we are in error, ridicule and reproach | 
will not convince us. If we are cold and in-| 
different, ridicule and denunciation will not 
warm our hearts to zeal and fervor. Mr Kirk | 
ought to understand that to do good to others, | 
he must speak to them in kindness and sympa- | 
thy, must do justice to their opinions and their | 
characters. G.I. B. | 
ow 

THE TRINITY. 

We are told that the ‘is:visible things of God 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, even his eternal power and 
godhead.’ Yet the Universe reveals no Trinity. 
Reason knows and requires no Trinty. Nat- 
ural Religion is not Trinitarian. Scripture 
speaks of One God the Father, and of One 
Lord Jesus Christ. Gentile Philosophy and 
Ecclesiastical History are 
their pages we find this subject. 


of these doctrines—and to Ecclesiastical History 
shall they finally be referred,—when another 
chapter is added, a chapter that unhappily yet 
remains to be written, the history of their de- 


cline and fall. —J. Martineau. ’ k j -. 
| agree with us in this opinion. 
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Trinitarian. In| 
Ecclesiasti- | 
cal History has narrated the rise and progress | 





signing men; but there is much love, an 
therefore great hope ; there isa pure and fresh 
sincerity ; a meek and silent piety, a true and 
toiling beneficence, in which he is to be won- 
dered at, who finds nothing to remind him of 
Jesus the crucified.’ Let us dwell on this as- 
pect of our ecclesiastical condition, when vexed 
by party bigotry and exclusiveness, and rejoice 
and take cou age. Let us know and feel, that 
much as Christianity, when viewed as an instru- 
ment in the hands of selfish polemies and am- 
bitious sects, appears as the great disuniting 
agency, baffling the projects of a wide pbilan- 
thropy and disappointing each comprehensive 
hope, it shows itself, nevertheless, in its blessed 
ministrations within the narrow and more reé- |, 
tired s; here of its influence, as ‘the power of, 
God and the wisdom of God unto salvation.’ | 
Nor let us doubt, that the time is not far distant, | 
when the spirit of sectarianism will produce a) 
reaction against itself; when the advanced in- | 
telligence and virtue of the people will array | 
themselves successfully against it; when from | 
all parts of the land and from the bosom of | 
every denomination a voice will be heard, | 





a t 
deprecating further warfare, and demanding 
a union, more or less perfect, on the basis, | 
creeds, for that 


not | 


indeed of opinions or 


would be impossible, but of character and in- 
tent; that so the religion, which, in its es- | 
sence and spirit, all have at heart and desire to | 
advance, instead of being, as heretofore it has | 
been, an occasion of mutual hate and jealousy, | 


of separate and hostile interests, shall be ac-_ 


_knowledged and felt by all to be, as evidently it | 


was designed, the strongest and closest of 
bonds whereby to connect Christians, notwith- | 
standing any and every merely speculative diver- | 
sity, in cordial love and fellowship as regards | 
one another, and in combined efforts for the re- | 
generation of the world. 


MISSIONARY SPIRIT AND EFFORTS. 
To all interested in the progress of Unitarian 


Christianity, there is nothing more gratifying | 
than the growing disposition among us to en-| 
courage missionary efforts and enterprises. We 
are aware that there are some who will not} 
There are some | 


| who complain that there is an entire want of | 
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THE BRIGHT AND THE DARK ASPECT OF ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL AFFAIRS. 

Almost every thing has its bright side, and 
we like to look upon it when we can. We 
would not shut our eyes on the evils that sur- 
round us; but we love to dwell on the good 
that is mixed with or grows out of them. 
Viewed in one aspect, the ecclesiastical condci- 
tion of our country presents little to gratify the 
mind. Every where sect is arrayed against 
sect; and we cannot but grieve to see how they 
war with each other in the name of Him, who 
said, ‘ Blessed are the peacemakers.’ Nor does 
it surprise us that many who take but a single 
and hasty, and of course superficial survey, 
should indulge some sceptical thoughts as to 
the benefits alleged to flow from Ciristian in- 
stitutions. It cannot be denied that the secta- 
rianism of our country is excessive; that the 
intolerant exclusiveness of most religious com- 
munities is a just cause of complaint ; and that 
the mutual jealousies and dislikes which keep 
brethren of different names aloof from each oth- 
er, and the strife of tongues whose jargon dis- 
turbs the harmony of the churches and per- 
plexes individuals, are exceedingly to be de- 
plored. But after all, what are these evils, 
compared with the benefits which result, direct- 
ly or indirectly, from the division of Christians 
into many sects? Here, however, is not the bright 
side to which we would now draw attention. 
It is the internal morality of these divisions, 
separately considered, that we desire to have no- 
ticed. No careful observer can help discover- 
ing in this many proofs of the efficacy of 
Christianity that will make him glad and hope- 
ful, in spite of all there is in sectarianism to 
sadden and depress him. Truly does Sir James 
Mackintosh say, ‘It is impossible to look into 
the interior of the churches of any sect, (he par- 


ticularly names the Jansenists, the Quakers, and 


‘the Methodists,) without thinking better of it. 


Most of them, however dangerous or ridiculous 
they may appear at a distance, assume a much 
more amiable character on nearer inspection. | 
They all inculcate pure virtue, and practise mu- 
tual kindness; and they exert great force of 
reason in rescuing their doctrines from the ab- 
surd or pernicious consequences which natural- 
ly flow from them. 
the general nature of religious principle ; much 


also, from the genius of the Gospel morality, | 
so meek and affectidnate that it can soften bar-| 
barians, and win even sophists themselves ! | 
So also the Rev. James Martineau, on the same | 
efforts we make and sustain, from contrasting 
these in the gross, with the sums expended and 
interior spirit, its secret organization, the mutu- | 


topic, well remarks: ‘From the general array 
of sects, single out some one; penetrate to its 


al relations of its members; watch how it 


works within itself, when no known eye is on | 


it, and the passions of controversy are still and 
distant. All is peaceful, affectionate, merciful ; 
you see a genuine and sincere association for 
the attainment and exercise of Christian good- 
ness; in which each keeps a wakeful, but not 
malignant eye on the conduct and temper of 
his fellows, and a conscientious circumspection 
on his own; which provides its officers of in- 
struction, and its inspectors of the poor, and its 
visitors of the aged, and its reception of the 
stranger, and its pity for heathen delusion, and 
its open arms for stricken sin. There is igno- 
rance, no doubt; there is fanaticism ; there is 
room for evil passions, and the hypocrisy of de- 


little, but it is something, and for this little, we 


Much of this arises from | 





zeal and a missionary spirit among Unitarians | 
—that we are doing nothing, and hae done | 


‘ nothing—that vur churches are all cold, sel- | 


fish, indifferent, without the spirit, life, and de-| 
votedness of purpose that ought to characterize , 
a true and living faith—that we need to be | 
aroused from lethargy and inaction, and to be; 
more willing to spend and be spent in the cause | 
of Christ, of truth, and of human happiness. | 
In these complaints, in the strong, and unqual- 
ified manner in which they are sometimes made, 
we cannot concur. They seem to us unjust | 
and unwise. It is no way to make men do’ 
more, to condemn and reproach the litile they 

That we need to do more, and | 


That we need to be | 


i 


have done. 
must do more, we admit. 
encouraged and stimulated to yet further exer- | 
tions sacrifices and efforts, cannot be denied. | 
But that we are utterly cold and selfish, that we | 
are far behind all othef denominations in relig- | 
ious zeal and benevolent enterprise, does not} 
We find, 

or think we find, evidence to the contrary in the | 
history of the last five or six years, and causes | 


seem tous to be strictly just or true. 


for gratitude and hope also in that history. | 
There has been a stronger conviction of the | 
claims of our faith upon our means and efforts ; 
a stronger conviction of the claims of our breth- | 
ren near and afar off, upon our aid and sympa- | 
thy. 


these claims. 


And something has been done to meet | 
Something has been done to’ 
preach the Gospel to the poor, to bring the | 
light and comforts, the elevating influences and 

the sanctifying power of divine truth to the 

abodes of suffering and want, to the hearts of 
the ignorant and sinful, and many are ready to | 
rise up and call us blessed for the peace and pu- | 
rity, the present satisfaction and the immortal | 
hopes to which they have attained through the | 
labors and influences of our Ministers at Large. 
Something has been done also to express our | 
sympathy with those of our faith in different | 
parts of the country, to aid, strengthen, and | 
build up new and feeble societies, to disseminate 
a knowledge of what we deem the truth, and to | 
draw closer the bonds of Christian union, sym- 

pathy, and love, between the distant and widely 

separated portions of our denomination. Some- 

thing in this way has been done; it may be 


bless God and our brethren, and make it the 
ground of hope for greater and better things 
hereafter. 

There are two considerations that ought to be 
borne in mind in estimating our religious zeal 
and benevolent enterprise. First, we are a 
Many of the complaints, 
to which we have alluded, arise from contrast- 


ing the sums we contribute and expend, the 


small denomination. 


the efforts sustained by other denominations, 
forgetting that if they give thousands where we 
give hundreds, so also they number thousands 
where we number hundreds. We have increas- 
ed and are increasing; our churches have mul- 
tiplied and are multiplying, many ‘also are of 
us, but from their isolated positions are not with 
us; still as a distinct, recognized and associat- 
ed denomination, we are small, very small in 
comparison with the principal sects into which 
Christendom is divided. If we would not do 
injustice to ourselves and our faith, due allow- 
ance must be made on this point, when judging 
of our efforts and our zeal. 

Another consideration, and though there is 
some apparent indelicacy in alluding to it, its 
importance demands that it should be. noticed, 








| _ another consideration, is this, that while other 
_ denominations are exclusive in their gifts and 


efforts, so that all that they do, is done in be- 
half of their own sect, and goes to swell its 
numbers and increase its power and influence, 
many Unitarians, especially the more wealthy, 
are accustomed to aid the enterprises of all oth- 
er denominations that apply to them. An in- 
stance cannot be found probably in which, a 
Baptist, or a Methodist, or an Episcopalian, or 
an Orthodox Congregationalist or Presbyterian 
has ever given any thing toward the erection of 
an Unitarian church, or the support of Unitari- 
an preaching. Yet many instances might be 
brought in our cities and larger towns and vil- 

es, in which Unitarians have freely and 

erously aided other denominations in build- 
ing churches or sustaining public worship. In- 
deed some Unitarians are so afraid of sectarian- 
ism, that they will more readily aid the efforts 
of some other denomination than their own. 
We do not allude to this by way of reproach to 
our brethren of other denominations ; they pro- 
fess to regard our faith as fatally erroneous, and 
therefore cannot consistently aid its promulga- 
tion. We do not allude to it, to foster pride 
and self righteousness in brethren of our own 
denomination. We believe that there is saving 
truth in the creeds of all denominations, and 
truth, itmay be, presented ina form better adapt- 
ed to some minds than that in which we present 
it; we do but our duty therefore in aiding other 
denominations as we have ability or opportunity. 
We allude to it simply as a fact, to be consid- 
ered and allowed, if we would judge ourselves, 
or lead others to judge fairly of our zeal and ef- 


forts for the advancement of the Redeemer’s | 
kingdom.—But allowing to these considerations | 


all the force, that can be justly claimed for 
them, admitting to the utmost extent to which 
any can demand, the importance of our past ef- 
forts and contributions, it is still true that we 


need to be quickened and stirred up on this | 


matter. Many need to have a deeper interest 
awakened in their hearts, to be aroused to greater 
forts and larger gifts, to have their zeal for the 
spread of what they deem truth kindled into a 


brighter and steadier flame. The Gospel as we 


‘understand and interpret it, our brethren, near | 


and afar, who are waiting and anxious to re- 
ceive it at our hands, have claims upon us, up- 
on our sympathy and efforts, which must not 
be neglected and unanswered. It will be our 
object, as we have time and opportunity, and 
according to our power, to present and urge 


these claims upon the attention of our readers. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE A. U. A. 
La Harpe, Ill. June \st., 1840. 
Dear Sir,—I left Quincy on Saturday, the 


16th ult. by the steam-boat for Warsaw, forty | 


miles north of Quincy, where I arrived about 
10 o’clock, P. M. Having previously notified a 
meeting to Mr M., a merchant of that place, 


who received me at his house with great hospi- | 


tality and entertained me while there, I preach- 
ed the next day in a church that is used alter- 
nately by the Methodists and Presbyterians 
—the Methodist minister being present and 
taking part in the service. [ returned the 
courtesy by attending his meeting in the eve- 
ning, and assisting him. So much interest 


was excited by my first discourse, that I was 


requested to preach again, which I did on Mon- | 


day evening; and again on Tuesday evening. 
An elderly gentleman, father-in-law of the Or- 


thodox clergyman, who has several children | 
very well settled in W., but who has never | 
joined any Church though a man of highly | 


respectable and exemplary character, attended 
all my meetings, professed to like my doctrine, 


and invited me to put up with him when I. 


should come again. Several of the young men 


manifested, as I was told, uncommon interest. 


I left them on Wednesday by the stage for: 


Carthage—eighteen miles—the seat of justice 
of this (Hancock) county. On my arrival there 
about sun-set, notice was circulated through 
the village, (which contains perhaps three hun- 
dred inhabitunts) and a congregation of some 
eighty persons assembled in the Court-House, and 
I preached to them. The next day, the stage 
brought us on to La Harpe, fifteen miles. Hay- 
ing already prepared our friends for my visit, I 
found a lecture appointed for the next, i. e. 
Friday evening, which I delivered, having previ- 
ously called with Dr C. upon several of the 
towns people. The next Sunday, we had two 
services in the school-house, and most of the 
people out to hear. Tuesday and Wednesday 
evenings of the ensuing (the last) week, I gave 
lectures at the same place, there being no meet- 
ing house here as yet. On Thursday evening, 
at 5 o’clock, agreeably to previous appointment, 
I preached a Jecture about four miles out of the 
village, at a private house, my friend Wm. 8S. 
My audience on_ this 
occasion were mostly Christians (Campbellites 
or Reformers) who are nearly one with us. 
Saturddy, Dr C. and I took our horses, and rode 
to a hamlet eight or nine miles distant, called 


bearing me company. 


Fountain Green, where a lecture had been ap- 
pointed, and was accordingly preached at 2 P. M. 


° A | 
After the meeting, we returned to the village; | 


for the next day, (yesterday) I had to meet an 
appointment seven or eight miles distant, in the 
opposite direction. The day being pleasant, 
two Dearborns were mustered, and a party of 
six of us went to Liberty meeting house ; where 
we found a numerous audience assembled of the 
Christian denomination, as on Thursday even- 
ing. I was met en entering by Father Harris, 
an old gentleman of truly apostolic appearance, 
who introduced me to the elders of the Church, 
before I ascended into the pulpit. After I had 
ended my discourse, I invited others to speak, 
according to the custom of this Church, when 
our aged apostle came up, and began singing a 


$300. For this we must depend upon other 
| sources. 





beautiful hymn, in which most of the congrega- 
tion joined him. Having ended the hymn he 
exhorted the people, sang again, and then, 
‘ kneeling down, prayed with us all.’ _The good 
old man’s venerable air and affectionate manner 
carried my thoughts back to the primitive usages 
of the apostles. The beloved disciple seemed 
to stand up there and to say—‘ Little children, 
love one another.’—The appointments being 
published, we returned home, dining by the 
way at the house of one of the ‘brethren.’ I 
had an appointment at our village school house 
at 5 o’cloek ; and on arriving there I found the 
largest audience waiting, that I had yet seen to- 
gether, consisting of friends belonging to the 
Congregational, Methodist and Mormon denom- 
inations, besides Unitarians. Indeed, the school 
house had been occupied by the Mormons in the 
morning and early part of the afternoon. I 
have two or three lectures to give here yet. On 
Friday, I shall go to Burlington to spend per- 
haps two Sabbaths; then return here, and af- 
ter a very short stop, retrace my steps to War- 
saw and Quincy. The village of La Harpe 
may contain two or three hundred persons, but 
| the whole vicinity for several miles round being 
uncommonly well-timbered, well-watered and 
fertile, is becoming thickly settled, and will soon 
| be populous. The Christian Church, of which 
| I have spoken, receives our people to its com- 
| Munion, without insisting upon their being im- 
| mersed ; and I have advised them rather to re- 
, main in connexion with it for the present, than 
|to form another Church. But few have been 
}educated Unitarians of the eastern stamp. 
Three or four heads of families have become 








sing with those of our faith. 
be glad to read and hear, who are Universa- 
lists, Methodists, Reformers and Presbyterians. 


Mr Stone and I have exvhanged letters, and he | 


will visit this place occasionally through the 


summer. The people would welcome him cor- 








Unitarians, by reading your tracts and conver- | 
Others would | 


dially, and give him a home, if he would spend | 


a good part of his time here; but would be unable 
to pay much money. 


This place and Burling- 
ton are only about twenty miles apart. Warsaw, 
on the other hand, is much farther; and is not 
accessible from Burlington during a great part | 
of the summer and fall, on account of the Rap- | 
ids which intervene ; but is at all times accessi- 
ble from Quincy. 


My visit at Warsaw has 
satisfied me that it will be my duty to preach | 
there occasionally, while I am at Quincy. 
There are many there that would be benefited 
by a fuller exhibition of our views. Dr C. 
and Mr S. have plenty of tracts, and they lend | 
‘them. 


I have been so fortunate as to present. 


} 


} 


my views of the Trinity &c., in such a way, as 


, to meet the entire concurrence of several good | 


Methodists here, and to induce them to read our | 
Tracts with interest. Many thanks are ut-| 


_ tered in these far-off regions, and many prayers | 
sent up for the success of the A. U. A. At 
| Warsaw, one young friend, who took no inter- | 
est in the meetings commonly held there, went | 
| about to all the shops and offices to induce his | 
_ acquaintances and friends to turn out and hear | 

Unitarian preaching. 


Several instances have | 
fallen under my notice, where the warmest | 
gratitude has been expressed towards the Asso- | 
ciation that has remembered the Western people | 
in their religious destitution. 


We remember , 
‘you and all our eastern friends in our pub-. 


lic prayers as well as private.  W~.P.H. 


Burlington, lowa, June 20th, 1810. 

Dear Sir,— We have ascertained with a con- | 
siderable degree of definiteness what-our pros- | 
pects are. We have the offer of a lease of a Jot | 
of land in the heart of the city for 99 years on | 


a 5 
condition that we build thereon a church of | 
brick or stone. 


' 
} 


To erect such a building as is 
contemplated by us, and expected by the donor | 
of the land, will cost $2000. Of that sum we | 
have now subscribed $1250; and we can get | 


$250 more by allowing it to be paid in work ; 


} ‘ ‘ 
,_—making $1500. We are deficient, then, | 


ee a 


I need not say how essential to the | 


_growth and prosperity of our young society is 


‘such a church. It is alsa important that it be 
completed before the sitting of the Legislature, 
‘near the close of November. Now will our 
friends at the East help us? Cannot we rely 
‘upon them for the $500 we lack? What do 
| you say to this? I donot affirm that if we do 
not receive it, we shall abandon the work. We 
| are strong in the faith and trust in God; wi 





{ 
| we shall be much disappointed, and suffer em- 
|barrassment. If we succeed in building the 


‘Church according to our plan, I hesitate not to 





| say that we shall have soon one of the princi- 
‘pal, if not the principal society in the place. 
If not, we must drag ourselves along as other 
| societies have done for many years, struggling 
and perhaps dispirited. I do not urge our claims 
_in preference to those of others more needy and 
| deserving than we; but hope that vou will be 
, able and willing to help us all. For my own 
part, dear sir, if you will allow me to speak with 
decision and earnestness,— the die is cast—and 
| I am determined that, w:th the favor of God, 
our enterprise shall succeed. 
Your brother in the Lord. 


[The following letter of the same date with the preced- 
ing, is from a layman of Burlington.] 


E. Ss. S. 


Dear Sir,—You have in the letter of our min- 
ister, Mr Stone, a true account of the state of 
|our affairs. We stand on good ground, both 
in regard to the people amongst us, and also in 
regard to the feeling which other denomina- 
tions exhibit towards us. Our plan in regard 
to the building of a church, Mr S. has related 
to you. Every one feels a deep interest in our 
success; but you know it is very hard times 
here. In regard to a church, I would state 
further that the plan we have started is to build 











it by making stock of it, say $25 per share, and 
when the church is done, we propose to sell the 
pews at a minimum price, and let the choice 





money go towards supporting the Preacher, | 


believe if we can succeed in erecting a church, 
we shall at once become the leading society, 
and we shall thereby get favor in our commu. 
nity hereafter. Again, I would say, that i; 
would be of no use to attempt to erect a small 
building here, as in that case we should lack 
more than we shall in the way proposed, since 
many who subscribe liberally for this, would not 
subscribe at all for a small and temporary one ; 
This is the spirit of our people; and this ex. 
plains the meaning of what I said about 
raising a larger sum in a former letter. Our 
religious views find favor here, and they 
will do so more and more. Jt is the true doc. 
trine, and cannot but spread and flourish. Be. 
sides, we have a large class that will receive no 
other ; and if youcan give us the aid we ask, 
blessings will ever rest on your heads from this 


infant Territory. Few in number as our in- 


habitants may be at present, yet we are situated 
in the garden of America; and it must become 
the largest and most densely populated of the 
American States. Wishing you abundant suc- 
cess in your labors for the cause of Christianity, 
I remain in sincerity your obedient servant. 

G. P. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The arrival of the Britannia. A sermon delivered jn 
Federal street Meeting House in Boston, July 19th 
1840. By Ezra S. Gamett. Published by request. Bos- 
ton. Joseph Dowe. 1840. 


This Discourse is appropriate to the occa- 
sion which called it forth, and altogether just in 
the thoughts and reflections it offers. We 
agree entirely with a remark made by Mr 
Gannett in his introduction, that ia the Pulpit, 
‘the interests of Society should always be re- 
garded with a wakeful concern and the feeling 
of the people be met with a just sympathy, or 
be checked with a timely counsel.’ We are 
glad therefore that he alluded to the subject 
and that his thoughts have been given to the 
public. 

Those of our rerxders who have not an op- 
portunity to read the whole Sermon will be 
gratified with the following extracts. 


‘ The interest which is felt in the arrival of the Bri- 
tannia, doubtless, arises chiefly from its connexion with 
the business and outward prosperity of our city. We 
are a wercantile community, this is a commercial place; 
and of course whatever affects the trade or economical in- 
terests of the city will be viewed with general solicitude 
or hope, as it may be thought to promise advantage or 
injury. But it is impossibe to separate these iaterests 
from the morals and the spiritual welfare of the people. 
Business is one branch of moral discipline; prosperity 
must beget facilities for the formation of virtuous, or 
of vicious, character. It is therefore a proper in- 
quiry for this place and hour—what will be the probable 
effect of this enterprise upon the trade and general busi- 
ness of Boston? The answer is plain. ‘The trae and 
business of this metropolis must be materially increased 
by the establishment of regular and speedy communica- 
tion with Great Britain. Our wealth will be augmen- 
ted, our activity quickened, means of employment will 
be created for the industrious, new opportanities of spec- 
ulation be furnished to the adventurous. Connected with 
our system of rail-roads which has already gone so largely: 
into effect, and which must be greatly extended, the 
introduction of this mode of intercourse with the Old 
World will give an impulse, and probably a perima- 
nent support, to our industry, the effects of which will 
be seen on every side. It is not our merchants, nor our 
mechanics, nor our laborers on wharves or in stores, alone, 
who will feel the change that this event is suited to pro- 
dace. We shall all be reached by it, as we shall all sym- 
pathise in the spirit of energy and its results, which 
may be traced to this caue. 

That this increase of business will have its advantages, 
it wauld be useless to deny. Money, commerce, industry, 
are among the means which the Divine Providence has 
embraced in its plan of education for man. But there are 
also temptations, dangers and evils incident to prosper- 
ity; and it is more important that we should contemplate 
these than that we should be busy in arranging our hopes. 
I think we ought to‘ look with some concern, with great 
concern, upon the brightness of our prospects. The sun- 
shine of prosperity may draw up from the heated mass of 
thought and sentiment moral exhalations, that shall fill the 
atmosphere of society with the seeds of disease. The 
next year may be a season of great peril. Lt business 
should revive from its long depression, thousands will 
be tempted to enter upon its engagements without suffi- 
cient means or proper experience, while others may be 
induced to lay out plans the extent of which will be their 
own condemnation, if it should not be the oecaston of 
failure; and so the same course of unreasotiable calcula- 
tion, extravagant enterprise, (with extravagant expendi- 
ture too,) and ultimate disaster be again run, which has 
signalized the history ef the last few years. Especially 
is there danger, that business, as it shall become more 
active and more profitable, will engross the minds of the 
people, and they will think of little else than their world- 
ly affairs. Let then the word of Christian counsel he 
heard at this moment. This is the time for it to speak, 
before men have returned with desperate eagerness to 
the acewnulation of wealth. And this is the word which 
it utters: —Beware of the dangers by which you will soon 
be encompassed. Go ito them with your eyes open and 
your consciences awake. Do not regard wealth as an 
end; it is only a means. Understand its value as a 
means—not to luxury, not to self-indulgence, not to the 
vain acquisition of influence—but a means to self-denial 
and to usefulness. Let your industry covet opportunities 
of doing good, and your ambition aspire to spiritual im- 
provement. Be honest, moderate, devout, whether the 
tide of prosperity ebb or flow. Keep your Christian 
character unstainedand unimpaiwed by its exposure to 
the influence of worldly suecess; or if you have no such 
character to guard, then get it—get it now, before you 
enter that season of peril which is before you. Let your 
first question be—not how shall we best accommedate 
our business to the signs of the times—but how shall we 
best prepare our souls for the exigencies of moral life 
which we see to be near at hand?) Resolve to be good 
men, religious men, who shall fear God and work righ- 
teousness, let come what may—be the temptation of cir- 
cumstances or example what it may. Set one another a 
good example. Be good citizens by being true Chris- 
tlans. 

If you, my hearers, desire the honor and welfare of 
Boston and would place her at the head of the cities of 
the Union, then bear it in mind—for it is a truth that in 
your moments of calm thought you will admit,—bear it 
in mind, that with a population of eighty thousand, all 
of whom were people of principle, of solid worth and 
Christian excellence, with the institutions of religion 
maintained from affection, and the institutions of justice 
upheld by obedience, and the institutions of charity sup- 
ported as a privilege, and the inhabitants pervaded by 
acommon spirit of piety and duty and love, this would 
be a nobler eity, than if itineluded halfa willion within its 
limits, who were sacrificing themselves to gain, to plea 
sure, or any other form of worldliness. Much as I love 
Boston, fellow-citizens, and hecause I love her, 1 would 
see her first in virtue, though she were small and poor, 
than outstripping New-York, or London even, in wealth 


and numbers, if she must pay the price of character for 


such distinction, And character, mark you, in this con- 
nexion—the character of a commanity—is nothing but 
the character of individuals. Each one of us therefore 
must take a part, and cannot help bearing a part, in deter- 
mining whether Boston shall be in truth a great city- 
Give it moral greatness, and Providence will bestow the 
wealth and renown. Seek ye first the righteousness of 
God, and all these things shall be added unto you. 


The Christian Patriot; A Sermon delivered at the 


South Congregational Church h 1840, 
By M. I. Motte. urch, Boston, July, 5t ) 


The times call for discourses of this charac- 
ter, abounding in strong words of ‘truth and 
soberness,’ addressed to the heart and coD- 
science of the community on the indispensable 
importance of moral and religious principle ‘© 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


a S 





thetsecurity and successof our free institutions. 
re 
We extract a few sentences from different 


parts of the discourse. 

«A reverence for right is not held high enough, — 
cuiding polar star for the opinions of the people. re he 
oyple think, morality is a matter of home and neigh me 
r intercourse, not mvolved in the votes they ant an 
the opinions they express, on the acts ol ape oar 
couraging or condemning. How seldom is t . guilt o 
upholding iniquitous public measures reflected on, as 
coad men reflect on private violations of the ten command- 
nents. ‘They may do infinitely more mischief than an in- 
Jividual’s gnisdemeanor, and yet many deem it a little 
thing. Men seem to think they may hold w hat opinions, 
and beleng to what parties they please, without regard 
to their trath or effects, except as affecting themsels es ; 
< were a lawless region, always out of Chris- 
{from which even conscience was excluded by 





as if politic 
tendom, an | 
general consent 
Ay, patriotism, that most abused of words. Alas! that 
Ay; : 
it is ever vaunted and bravadoed by the seoffer and the | 
otligate, not knowing, that blessed is that people, and | 
' ‘lone od. Witt him they | 
that alone, whose God is the Lord. ithout him they 
may speak great swelling words of vanity; but bombas- | 
ay § g . 
tic professions and oraterical displays are not the disin- | 
terested self-denial and sober toils of a virtuous citizen, | 
and honors government, and serves and | 


who fears God ] 
He alone is a patriot. | 


saves the state without bo ssting. 
Sy such alone the country stands. } 
“Liberty and licentionsuess roll trippingly off the tongue 
tog thers they flow, unseparated, from the lips of many, 
with easy alliteration and commonplace proverbialiess, | 
ns if they were almost the same thing, or one inevitably 
followed the other, But if it dees, tt is as commonplace 
a maxim of history, that it will follow it speedily to ruin, | 
Liberty and licentiousness,—it is the tritest of proverbs, 
—cunnot co-exist lastingly. The free people ts the last | 
that can afford to be vicious. The slave may throw off 
the restraints of virtue, and yet be kept in order by the | 
restraints of despotism. But, when a freeman does not } 
govern himself, he is ungeverned, so to speak, and ca- 
reering te perdition; lke the uncurbed wild ass of the i 
desert, rushing te the precipice he tosses his head tou high 


to 


m2 . . } 
Lherefore, every immoral republican is a traitor and con- 
spirator aguinst his government, as miuc has if, being the 
Pe | j 2 i re 
endiect ofa king, he pointed a dagger against — lis by , 
He is spreading stratagems and snares for the feet of his; 
sovereign; for public virtue is his sovereign. He is 
vexing to blind, and deafen, and lame, and crip- 
ple, and make wholly imefheent, and worse than in- 
eflicient, he is seeking to corrupt, into tvrannical wanton- 
rent, ‘ 


ness and ervelty, the most beneficent monarch that ever 


sat upon a throne. , 
S» that! you see, my brethren, in addition to every other 
motive for being good Christians, patriotism should be 
After we have turned away from the voice of God ; 
“4 our hearts to the claims of bin who 
lied on Calvary, the just for the unjust, that he might 
brine us to God; after we have besotted our minds to 
act A e fvol’s part of blindness to our own Interest; there 
tppeal which may not be lest upon our gener- 
yusiteration that should be safticient; public 
eur country. Its welfare is resting on 
our individual virtue, For,as drops of water make up 
the ocean, and grains of sand constitute vast continents, 
so the persowal character of the humblest individual among 
u idds something, for weal or for woe, to that national 
character, by which the land of our love, the government 


one. 


after we have steel: 


is vet one 
osity, one cousi 


spirit, the love of 


whieh has cherished us, will stand or fall, 
Ifa majority of the citizens were sincere followers of 
=o . ~~ ? . - . i . 
Jesus Christ, is it not evident, the councils of this nation 


would be wiser and mightier, its progress more glorious, 
its duminion even more potent than any the world has 
ever seen 2? The day when it shall be resolved, that the 
e evangelioa’ principles shall govern states that govern 
ospel professors in their private relations, 


That will be the 


Samu 
charches and g 
uld he the tue jubilee of freedom. 


mine’s and the soul’s declaration of independence. That 
will be breaking every yoke at length from body, and 
heart, and spirit. Thenceforth slavery, in any form, 
would be but a tradition anda name whereas now it 


is the commonest of conditions, and to the mass liberty is 
but aname; for he that serveth any sin is the slave of 
sin. That day will come, when the people choose. 
Choose it, resolve it, O my brethren, as the first of 
civil duties. Whatever your party predilections, sacri- 
fice them all for the party of righteous mea. Suppert no 
adininistration, and Oppose none, but on the grovn j ot 
moral principle. Go with them as far as Jesus Christ 
would go, and no further. Read the constitution by the 
light ofthe Gospel. The Saviour be your paramount lead- 


er. 


Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion for the support of the Warren Street Chapel, with 
Mr Barnard’s Report. Boston: 18490. 


Our opinion is now, as it ever has been since 
Mr Barnard commenced his ministry in the 
Warren Street Chapel, that, great as is his use- 
fulness, it would be greater, were he, like the 
other Ministers at Large, to adapt his Sabbath 
services to the old as well as the young, and 
so induce parents as well as children to make 
part of his congregation ;—thus securing at 
church, as well as at home, the benefit of the 
ties of family connexion. Nevertheless, we re- 
joice in the proofs furnished in the Report be- 
fore us, of the success with which Mr Barnard’s 
labors have thus far been attended; some idea 
of which our readers may obtain from the ex- 
tracts subjoined. 


‘The Sewing-School has been held two hours every 
Saturday afternoon. It contains 120 girls and 12 teach- 
ers. Aiter taking their seats, and having their work fitted 
or prepared, the pupils proceed with their sewing, while 
one of the ladies, whe acts as superintendent, reads aloud 
from some useful and interesting bovk. ‘The object of the 
school is to impart such tnstrucition in plain needle-work 
as will be of service to the girls in after life. 

The school for girls, in writing and arithmetic, has been 
open two hours each Friday afternoon. Viftyone pupils 
have been received. ‘T'wentylive was the greatest number 
upon the lists that are renew ed each month. 
Other engagements prevent the 


he average 
vttendance has been 12. 
pupils from being more constant. 

The similar school for boys has been held two hours on 
Tues lay and Friday evenings. It has given me great 
pleasure to conduct it, with the assistance of a few gen- 
tlemen teachers. The number of pupils has been 121, 
In former years the school was continued through the 
summer. But this year an interiission took place during 
July and August. 
interval was 13. 
have we had more than 52. 

The daily school for young children during the long 
summer vacation, of the public schools was continued the 
pist season, One hundred pupils, all of them previously 
connected with our institation, attended. Two 
took charge of them. The same eourse of instruction 
generally, as that of the public schools, was pursued. 

Mr Burd, the leader of the choir, has lately formed a 
large class for practice in vocal music. The children are 
pleased with the And their improvement in 
this branch, besides other benefits, will be of aid to as in | 
the Sabbath Sehool and Chapel. 

The Sunday School has been held, between the first and 
second bells, morning and afternvon. It contains 214 
boys an 1 226 girls, or 440 pupils under the care of 12) 
g “atlesnen and 36 bacdt re. ; : 1 

Visiting the hones of the children, especially in times 
of illvess or vicisaitude—has been attended with good re- 
sults. My own visits have been extended to 270 families. 

We have invited the children o¢ casionally to pass a | 
few hours with us at the chapel, the youngest in the after- 
Simple and harmless en- | 


pins . 
Phe average attendance before this 
It has since been 35. At no evening 


ladies 
re 
4 


ensure. 


noon, the oldest in the evening. 
joyment has here also been our object, with whatever in- 

cidental good might accompany It. | 
the teachers have received their’) 
classes or other children at their own houses. And pot a } 
little bas thus been done towards increasing the intimacy | 
between them and their pupils. 

A large number of books has been kept in circulation 
during the year. A sinall set of appropriate works has | 
been found of use in the sewing school. The Sunday | 
school library, as well as that suitable for older persons, 
his been somewhat enlarged. The circulation of the | 
ticoer has been equal to that of 23000 volumes, and of | 
the latter to about the same number. 

, reading rvom for the older boys has been opened 
within a few months, and proved of value. 

‘The Lastitution bas now heen in operation more than 
fur years. Experience and observation have afforded | 
theiy lessons. ‘The purposes and principles of the under- | 
tiking are better understood. And the past year has 
witnessed renewed zeal and inereased exertions on the 
part of atl who have rendered their assistance. Nothing 
could be move gratifying, in view of the future. At least 
a thousand individuals, children and others, belong to one 
or mere o the schools, or attend the services. 

lv is gratifying to observe the diminished amount re- 
quired for my poors’-purse, compared with that of the 
evrlier years of my ministry. A thousand dollars were 
expended then where not a hundred are used now. The 
elleet is partly ty be attributed to the permanent and es- 
pecial connexion which each minister-at-large gradually 
foros with the families he visits. His operations be- 
come localized. An incipient parish gathers around him. 
lu a few years he becomes the regular pastor of a distinct 
flock, to whom his services and his visits are to be con- 
fined. And, however needy the members of this circle 
may have been at the first, an improvement will usually be 


In several iustances, 





observed to follow in their temporal circumstances, with 
an increased spirit of independence and unwillingness to 
rely on external aid. 

y discouraging street-beggary and indiscriminate 
alms-giving, it would be difficult to estimate how much 
the citizens generally would facilitate and strengthen the 
operations of the ministry-at-large. The intentions of 
‘the Society for the Prevention of Pauperjsm,’ which 
have already enjoyed so much favor from the community, 
need only be adhered to and fully carried out to extend 
greatly the sphere of our mission.” 


* What shall we do? or a true interest in Religion; a 
190 by Rev. Addison Brown, Brattleboao,’ Vt., 
1840, 


This is a good, practical sermon, and cannot 
fail to be useful. The subject of the following 
passage deserves more consideration than many 
give it. 

‘We sometimes see wildness, fanaticism, in- 
sanity, on the subject of religion. People leave 


For in Heb. iii. 1. Jesus is called an * Apos- 
tle,’ and Paul is called an ‘ Apostle’ in Rom. 
i. ]. Peter himself too is styled the Rock on/ 
which Christ builds his church. But does this 
raise Peter to an equality with Jesus or his 
Father? Thus, Mr Jones himself is ‘ confuted 
on his own principles.’ 

But further, supposing that in both cases, 
the Deity is actually alluded to as a stone of 
stumbling and rock of offence. This would not 
militate with Unitarianism. Unitarians regard 
Christ as an immediate manifestation or repre- 
sentative of the Deity, even more so than was 
the Shechimah among the Jews. So that 
wherever Jesus seems to be identified with the 
Deity, this may be the fair and obvious mean- 
ing. No other interpretation can reconcile and 
harmonize all portions of scripture, and preserve 
any tolerable significance to those passages 








their labors, their business, their families, their 
domestic duties, and hurry away to places of 
concourse, to listen to the stirring and terrific ap- 
peals of a disordered imagination. And _ this 
arises, not from thinking too much, but from 
thinking too little, on the great themes of relig- 
ion. This arises not from a deep and strong 
and all pervading interest in religion, but from 
a superficial, weak and partial interest therein. 
This arises not from a thorough knowledge and 


whereir Christ expressly disclaims equality 
with the Father, and asserts that whatever 
powers he possessed were derived by him from 
& superior source. 





OBITUARY. , 


For the Register and Observer. 





} 
MRS ESTHER DORR. 
/ 


Died, in this city, on Tuesday morning, July 18th, Mrs 





saving experience of the divine power of Chris- 
tianity, but from imperfect views and slight 
impressions of its divinity. Oh! that men 
understood the depth, the strength, the power 


Esther Dorr, wife of Mr John Dorr. 

To die, is the common lot of hamanity, and custom has 
long sanctioned the mode of publishing individual instan- 
ces as they occur, noting the time, place, and age of the 





of that interest which true religion ought to ex- 
cite, and which it does sometimes excite; an | 
interest, which never subsides; never grows | 
cold, never dies;—an interest, which is dis- | 
played, not merely in the assembled crowd, ) 
within the sound of the preacher’s voice, or on | 
the seat of the anxious inquirer; but displayed | 
in the quiet retreat of home by the unostenta- | 
tious discharge of humble and arduous duty; 
displayed in the public walks of life; in the} 
halls of legislation, by a strict adherence to) 
those immutable laws of right and justice | 
which God has ordained ; displayed in places | 
of business, by honest, fair, and upright deal- | 
ing; displayed in places of amusement and re- | 
creation, by pure hearts and clean hands, and | 
souls grateful to God that he has made us for | 
innocent and refined enjoyment ! 

1 would have an interest on the great sub- | 
jects of religion excited in your minds, my 
friends, which should not be like the morning 
cloud and the early dew that quickly pass | 
away; nor like the tornado and the earthquake 
which desolate and destroy; but like the in-| 
fluence of the sun and rain, genial and endur- 
ing, causing to spring forth first the blade, then | 
the ear, and then the full corn in the ear; bear- 
ing fruit that would nourish the soul to life | 
everlasting. 

There can be but a faint and flickering flame 
of piety in that bosom which depends chiefly 
on external aids to keep it from expiring. It 
is impossible that there should be a deep and 
strong religious feeling where there is a hur- 
rying to and fro to find food to nourish it. The 
mother who loves her home does not go abroad 
for the purpose of hearing its charms and at- 
tractions described: She shows her affection 
for home by cheerfully discharging its duties. 
The man who is interested in his business finds 
pleasure in the performance of its labors, and 
net in hearing its attractions vociferously pro- 
claimed. Sohe, that feels a deep and strong 
interest in the subject of religion, takes plea- 
sure in the quiet, calm pursuit of the common, 
every day duties which it enjoins. He is dili- 
gent in business, fervent in spirit, serving God 
in all that he does. 

True religion is a well of water springing up 
in the soul; constantly pouring forth from its 
deep, pure fountains, copious streams of life 
and joy. These fountains must be supplied by 
internal springs, or t: ey will fail. If they re- 
cieve no accessions but from the pattering show- 
ers that fall from the inconstant clouds, they 
will soon become dry; and thirsty and famish- 
ed will be that soul which depends upon them 
for nourishment.’ 





For the Register and Observer. 


REPLY TO JONES ON THE TRINITY. 

Mr Editor,—In the part of the country where 
[ reside, no book is considered by Trinitarians 
to be so triumphant a defence of their leading 
doctrine, as Jones on the Trinity. It is often 
circulated, and put into the hands of inquirers, 
as decisive of the controversy. It had accord- 
ingly occurred to me, that it might prove a use- 
ful task, to take each of his arguments se, a:ate- 
ly, and examine them by fair principles of 
scriptural criticism. [ am aware that the 
minds of most of the readers of the Register 
have been long settled on the subject. Still 
your valuable sheet undoubtedly falls into the 
hands of many an inquirer, who may have been 
swayed by the plausible statements of Jones, 
and who yet is willing to consider what can be 
s'id on the other side. Perhaps, also, discus- 
sions of this kind may tend to throw light on 
the true meaning of scripture, and assist in dif- 
fusing a right knowledge of the Bible. I sub- 
join an examination of the first argument of 
Jones, and will continue the task from week to 
week, should it be found acceptable to your rea- 
ders. S. G. 

Charleston, S. C. 


I. 

Isa. viil. 13, 14. Sanctify the Lord of Hosts Himself, | 

and let him be your fear, and let him be your dread: } 

and he shall be for a Sanctuary; but for a Stone of | 

stumbling and rock of offence to both houses of Israel. 

1 Pet. ii. 7,8. The stone which the builders disallowed, | 

the same is made the head of the corner, and a stone of | 
stumbling and rock of offenee. 

Instead of reasoning upon these words of the Prophet 
Isaiah, according to any private interpretation, Ladd an- 
other passage of Scripture, wherein they are expreasly 
applied to the person of Christ; and then show what 
inust be the result of both. If the Seripture, thns 
compared with itself, be drawn up into an argument, the 
conclusion may indeed be denied, and so may the whole 
Bible, but it cannot be answered. For example, 

The Stone of Stumbling, and Rock of Offence, as the 
former text affirms, is the Lord of Hosts himself; a name 
which the Arians allow to no other but the one, only, true, | 
an‘ supreme God. z 

But, this Stone of Surnbling and Rock of Offence, as } 
it appears from the latter text, is no other than Christ, | 
the same stone which the builders refused; Therefore, 

Christ is the Lord of Hosts himself; and the Arian is 
confuted upon his own principles. 


{ 


REMARKS. 
Peter here says, ‘the same is made the head 
of the corner. Scripture never applies such 
language to the Deity. It would, besides, vio- 
late all the ideas we have of God. 
Further, in the preceding verse, the subject 
is introduced thus: Behold, 7 lay in Zion a 
chief Corner-stone,’ &c. This is from Isaiah, 
chapter xxvili. verse 16. The prophet could 
not mean that the Deity laid himself for a foun- 
dation stone. 
The fact that similar appellations are applied 
to Jesus and his Father, is no proof of their 
equality or identity. If it were, then we might 


‘shrink at the public recital of her virtues, such is their 
| value and so rare their excellence, that it would be doing 


( recollection of most of us in health) and desired that it 


‘night be paid, at the same time giving t 


. . | 
‘thanked ber physician, who had done what he could, ¢ to | 


| nearly gone;’ and giving her hand to each in turw she 
| said, ‘why are his chariot wheels so long in coming,’ 


She also called for the Christian’s farewell, beginning, 


deceased, and here commonly, the record ends. But to 
die, as the beloved subject of this notice died, ts not com- 
mon; and though her delicacy and retiring modesty, would 


injustice to the living, to deny the hand of affection, feebly 


and imperfectly to trace them, in characters to be read, 





admired, and practice | by those, who but for such notice, 
would be strangers to their worth, if not to their exis- | 
tence. Hers was the unobtrusive piety of inward feeling; | 
a flame never dim and flickering, but always clear and } 
Uright. On the altar of her heart, the sacrifice was ever 
prepared, and the smoke of the incense constantly ascen- 
ding. Home was the scene of no ordinary care or la- 
bor, and yet it was always the home of her highest earthly | 
joy and delight. An unasually numerous family deman- 


ded and received her constant attention, with an assidui- 


ty, that never grew weary, and a fidelity, that never fal- 
tered. In the hearts of that family are monuments of | 
gratitude to her memory, that the hand of time cannot ef {| 
face or destroy. She lived, not to herself, Her heart | 
was not the soil, in which selfishness could take root or be 


' nourished, but to do good and communicate to others, she 


forgot not. Duty, duty—was to ber the great watch- 
word of life, and her sense of justice, no less acute than | 
her sense of duty; for even in this hour of her extremity, 


she remembered a small debt that she owed, of two cents, | 
(which, from its very smallness, would have escaped the 


means for its 


discharge. As the sanctuary of her home was dear to her, 
so also was even the sanctuary of her God, and the ordi- | 
nances of his house. ‘ Lord, I have loved the habitation i 
of thy house, the place where thine honor dwelleth,’ was | 

She 
went up thither, as a true worshipper, to worship the | 
Father, in spirit and truth, and when by reason of infirmi- | 
ty, she was deprived of that unspeakable privilege, she 
would recall gratefully to her mind those seasons of re- 


freshing, she had so long and so often enjoyed. She was 


the language not only of her dips, but of her heart. 


blessed with an angelic spirit of gentleness and love, that 


guided every action, and dictated her every word. To 
her breast, malice and ill-will, anger and evil speaking, 
never found entrance; and serenely calm, and beautiful as 
was her life, so calm, so serene, so beautiful, so peaceful, | 
It was my unspeakable felicity and priv- | 
As I stood in 


was her death. 
ilege, to be with her in that solemn hour. 





that sainted presence, and listened to her pious breathings 
and exhortations, 1 felt 1 was not standing in the chamber 
of death, but at the very gate of heaven. I jelt, that the | 
world, and its fleeting and perishing objects and pursuits, 

were nothing and less than nothing—that eternity, which | 
The dark | 


valley of the shadow of death, which she felt she was so 


was already open before me, was every thing. 
soon to tread, had no gluom for her. She saw the light 
her Sav or had left there, and it shone brightly to guide 
her, and when her feet began to stumble upon the dark | 
mountains, I felt, I saw, that her soul had already taken | 
hold of eternal life; and when flesh ahd heart failed her, | 


she heard again the welcome declaration, that the God, to 
whom in youth, she had dedicated the freshness of her | 
strength, and in whom she had ever trusted, would be the | 
strength of her heart, and her everlasting portion. This 
faith never for a single moment torsook her. It was the 
‘anchor of her soul, sure and steadfast.’ Her willing 
spirit, had always listened with a confiding trust, to the | 
words of her Savior when in the full enjoyment of health | 
and strength, and in this her hour, she heard his gentle 
voice, saying unto her, ‘ daughter he of good cheer, thy 


faith hath saved thee, depart in peace.’ That glorious 
truth was now most beautifully illustrated, which declares, 
‘Great peace have they, that love thy law, and nothing 
shall offend them ;’ for her peace, almost without a figure, 


: ; , ’ | 
was like a river. With the considerate thoughtfulness of | 


others, for which she had ever been remarkable, she | 


soothe her pains,’ and then said, ‘God will give me an | 
easy departure from this world;’ ‘I see Jesus Clist my 
blessed Savior;’ and in reply to one who was by her, 
who said, ‘ Yes! he is waiting to receive you to his arms,’ | 
she answered, ‘I believe it.’ She then repeated portions | 
of the ciii. Psalm, She frequently asked her attendants | 
‘how much longer she could continue,’ and then said, if) 
any one wished to ask her any thing, or she had omitted | 


, 


any thing, ‘ now was the time;’ and as she printed a kiss 
o =] 


on the cheek of each of her children, and took, one by one, 
an affectionate leave of them, she said, ‘the vital spink, is 


and repeated that beautiful hymn of Duddridge, begin- 
ning with ‘ 


‘ Jesus I love thy glorious name, 
°T is music to my ear, 

Fain would I sound it out so loud, 
That heaven and earth might hear.’ 


* Ye golden harps of heaven, farewell.” At an interview 
a short time before her death with some of her grand 
children, who had learned to sing a hymn, which she had 
long been accustomed to have sung from the infant lips of 
her own children, she desired that she might have them 
sing it, beginning 

Indulgent God, whose bounteous care, 

O’er all thy works is shown; 

Oh let my grateful praixe and prayer 

Ascend belore thy throne. 
And the last two lines of the !ast verse she repeated after 
them—as follows, 

And then to realms of endless light, 

Oh let my spirit soar, 

Her sickness was of a most aggravated and trying 
character, sufficient to test the strength of the strongest, 
and make the stoutest heart sink within him, and yet she 
uttered not a complaining word but meekly obeyed thes 
directions of her physicians, and anxious apparently more 
fur the trouble she feared she might give her attendants, 
than for herself. She took an affectionate leave of her faith- 
ful nurse, thanking her for her kindness and giving her 
her parting blessing, then, of each of her domestics, 
giving each a parting kiss. And when the time came, to 
take the last farewell of the beloved partner of her bosom, 
she endeavored to console him, with the thought, that the 
separation would be transient, that she looked forward to 
a happy meeting above, ‘ that her spirit would hover over 
him here, and beckon him to come.’ Such is a very im- 








infer a like equality between Paul and Jesus. 


perfect outline of the character and death of tres especially in the extremities ; but how shall | describe | 


subject of this notice. How earnestly does it press to our 
hearts the prayer, ‘ Let me die the death of the righte- 
ous, and let my last end be like hers.’ Precious words! 
and uttered in our ears, by precious lips! Those lips are 
now forever sealed. Her memory is embalmed in our 
hearts. Let us treasure up her virtues and ber dying 
words, in our heart of hearts! Let us follow her, as she 
fullowed Christ. So that when our hour comes, death 
may have for us no terrors, but that we may triumphantly 
exclaim, ‘Oh! Death, where is thy sting, Ob! Grave, 


- where is thy victory.’ * 





aoe ete ae oe 
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An Ancient Pillar to the Police gone. The vener- 
able George Reed, for the past thirty-one years a 
‘terror to evil doers’ in this city, as aconstable, and 
prior to that a deputy sheriff in Kennebeck coun- 
ty, in the then District of Maine, died on Wednes- 
diy evening, at the age of teventy two Mr. 
Reed was born in the house next to the Federal- 
street Theatre of German parents For twenty years 
of his official life he was the most celebrated rogue- 
catcher in the United States, and, upon the organiz- 
ation of the Police Court of Boston he was appoint- 
ed one of the permanent officers. As an officer of 
this court he was remarkable for an unique habit of 
doing kind-hearted actions toward prisoners, when 
no other officer would think of a friendly interfer- 
ence. In his domestic relations, as a husband, fath 
er and grandfather, he was an example which the 
best in the community might look up to with bene- 
fit. After marrying and settling down in the world, 
by themselves, his children, one by one died, leav- 
ing families, which he gathered under his own roof, 
and supported, and looked afler them with the same 
care and affection which he had bestowed upon their 
Ly wey in the outset of his life. He has, probably, 
eft some property—perhaps from two to three thou- 
sand dullars.—Morning Post. 


Heavy Damages. A tew days ago, an important 
case was tried at the United States District Court, 
held at Columbus, Ohio, Judges McLean and Leavit 
presiding. The parties were McKenney vs, Neil, 
Moores & Co. stage-coach proprietors. It was shown 
satisfactorily to the court and jury, that Messrs. 
Neil, Moore & Co. were very extensively concerned 
as stage-coach proprietors, and generally gave en- 
tire satisfaction tothe public. Yet in this instance, 
it was evident that the great injury sustained to the 
plainuff was caused by the upsetting of the coach, 
while in tlie charge of adriver who was incapable 
of taking care of the horses. The jury returned a 
verdict of damages for the plaintiff, fire thousand 
three hundred and twenty-three dollars. 


Medical Staff. By the Army Medical Board, 
which was convened on the Ist May last in Phila- 
delphia, the following named persons, candidates for 
appointment as Assistant Surgeons, were examined 
and approved, viz: 

1. Alfred W. Kennedy, of Kentucky. 

William H Van Buren, of Pennsylvania. 

3. Joseph K Barnes, of Pennsylvania. 

4. John Robertson, of Delaware. 

5 Levi H. Holden, of Rhode Island. 

6. John 8. Griffin, of Kentucky. 

7. William B. Rowland, of Maryland. 

8. Richard F. Simpson, of Virginia. 

9. Willam E. Fallwood, of Georgia. 

The first six named have been appointed. 

By the same Board, Assistant-Surgeon Thomas 
Henderson, a candidate for promotion, was examined 
and approved, 


Steam Navigation —The Belgian Legislature has 
passed a bill to grant annually to a company, during 
fourteen yearsa subvention of four hundred thou- 
sand francs, (about eighty thousand dollars) for 
the establishment of a line of steamers between Bel- 
gium and the U. States 

The Government is now finishing the rail road 
which will run from Ostend to Cologne, on the 
Rhine, and afford the most direct communication 
between Germany and America. 

Belgium is the first country on the continent of 
Europe, that has set the example of a complete sys- 
tem of railroads, which very soon will cover the 
whole kingdom. 

The exertions made by the Belgian Government 
for the encoaragement of commerce and industry 
are wonderful, and every year the statistics of thei 
are published in a great folio, of which the first four 
volumes have been presented to the Library of Con- 
gress.— Globe. 


Cincinnati, July 17. The Queen of the West has 
made eight trips to New-Orleans and back, from 
February 12, 1840 to July 16, five months and four 
days, which amounts to 25,600 miles. Her running 
time is 103 days, including stopping at different 
landings, fogs, going through the canal, &e ; aver- 
age time per day is 250 miles. 
less than twenty days from Cincinnati to New-Or- 
leans and back ; her shortest trip is fourteen days 


and eighteen and a half hours from New-Orleans to | 


Cincinnati and back Quickest trip down, four days 


and twenty hours; quickest trip up is eight days, | 


which was her last one this season.—Gazette. 


Commencement at Union College, July 22, 1840 — 


The first degree in the Arts was conferred on one ‘ 


hundred and five young gentlemen; the second de- 
gree on twenty fire. 
The honorary degree of LL. D. was conferred on 


the Rev. President M’Guffey, of the Ohio Universi- | 


ty; on Murray Hoffinan, one of the Vice-Chancel- 
lors of this State. 

The honorary degree of D. D. was conferred on 
the Rev. Albert Barnes, of Philadelphia. 


The honorary degree of A. M. was conferred on | 


William McGeorge. Professor of Languages in the 
collegiate school of Poughkeepsie, and on Alexander 
Watson, late of Scotland, and now principal of the 
Galway Academy. 

The exercises of the day were attended by the 
largest audience ever seen in the city on a_ similar 
occasion, and are said to have given more than usual 
satisfaction.—Albany Eve. Joar. 


The late Tremendous Freshet at Washington. In 
noticing the state of the weather in this city on 
Thursday last, we remarked, (our paragraph being 
penned about 4 o’clock in the afternoon,) that rain 
fell gradually, if not heavily, during the day, and 
very copiously in the evening.” We would now 
amend our notice by stating that between the hours 
of 5 and 8 o'clock, P. M., the rain descended in such 
torrents, and so very heavily ,as not only to deluge all 
our streets and overthrow a considerable portion of 
Pennsylvania avenue, in front of the rail-road depot, 
but to fill the cellars and the basement and first sto- 
ries of a great number of dwelling houses in this 
city. We are sorry to learn that great damage has 
been done in various parts of the city. The Tyber 
creek was flooded, and in consequence of the break- 
ing down of the archway which conducts the water 
under the avenue, and the caving in of the avenue 
at the bridge near the depot, the road is now scarece- 
ly passable for carriages, except on the south side. 
It is caleulated that the flood has caused damages in 
the city and its vicinity to the amount of at least 
forty thousand dollars Most of the brick and wood- 
en bridges on the several roads leading to the city 
are broken down and impassable. ‘The rail road and 
the bridges thereupon have, however, remained firm 
and without much injury. We are happy to add, that, 
as yet. we have heard of no person being drowned, 
either in this city or its vicinity.—Nat. Int. 


Woodstock, Combahee, (S. C.) July 20.—Thunder 
Storm and nine persons killed.—A dreadful thunder 
storm passed over this section of country, on Friday 
evening, the 17th inst. in which there was an awful 
destruction of human life. Just previous to its 
bursting upon them, twenty of the negroes belong- 
ing to the Hon. Henry Middleton, being crowded 
into a house whither they had repaired as a place of 
refuge, were struck down by a vivid flash of light- 
ning, and the following is the result of the stroke. 
Four of them escaped entirely—two were severely 
shocked—five were stunned, and horrible to relate, 
nine were killed upon the spot. ‘The electric fluid 
entered the house at the door, carrying part of the 
side of the house and gable, and after doing some 
other damage, seemed to separate into different frag- 
ments, as each alternate individual was killed or 
wounded—it then left the house at the back door, 
and in its passage killed two of the people five paces 
from the house, into which they were hastening.— 
The nine who were killed never moved nor maui- 
fested any signs of animation, but presented a heap 
of mangled corpses. The five who were stunned 
recovered their senses only after the expiration of 
an hour, and two who were only severely shocked, 
did not lose their recollection. The visible and ex- 
ternal marks were different according to the intensi- 
ty of the stroke upon each. Those who were stunn- 
ed were and are very much swollen and puffed up, 


Her longest trip is | 


the appearance of those who were killed! Nine in 
animale § beings, who but a few hours before stood up 
in all the vigor of life, now Iny riven and blasted by 
the dreadful thunderbolt. Their features and bodies 
bloated and swollen to the full extent of the skin, 
were so disfigured as nearly to obliterate the identi- 
y of the individual, the blood uncoagulated poured 
rom their noses and ears, the muscles, as is usual, 
so entirely relaxed, as to permit the body to be fixed 
in any direction. In two only of these was there 
any abrasion of the skin, and that slight, extending 

merely to the cuticle. 
Correspondence Charleston Mercury. 


Weeds in Gardens.—Some people are very partic- 
ular in the spring of the year, while their garden 
plants are young and small to give earnest battle to 
the weeds, tha: they may not outgrow and destroy 
the plants; but as soon as their vegetables attain 
good size, they seem to think that as long as the new 
weeds are smallest, there is no danger to the plants, 
and frum this time they become less earne<t in the 
business of weeding, and suffer the foul stuff to grow 
and ripen and scatter their seeds for a bountiful crop 
the next year. This is mistaken policy. If weeds, 
rte nutriment from the soil, are an injury any 
time of year, they are an evil at any period of the 
vegetating season. Whatever a weed takes from the 
earth, as a means of its own growth, is just so much 
taken from the nutriment of the neighboring plants. 
Nor is this all They draw that moisture from the 
soil, which the cultivated articles need—especially 
in dry weather. 

But the injury from weeds at any season of the 
year does not relate alone to the principles of ex- 
haustion and overshadowing They all havea great 
notion to propagate their kind. If allowed to grow, 
depend upon it, each one will or in fearful 
proportion. The true way to get rid of weeds next 
year, is to keep your garden this year as free from 
them, to the very freezing up of the ground in au- 
tumn, as a nice house wife’s parlor floor. Do this— 
allow not one to go to seed,—and then, if next spring, 
you are careful to enrich your garden with old tho- 
roughly rotted manure,—our word for it, you will 
experience but little trouble from weeds—of which 
there will be but very few indeed, excepting such as 
shall spring from seeds which may have ripened on 

the adjacent grounds of a less careful and faithful 
| neighbor, and been blown by the wind over on to 
| your own premises. We repeat, watch for weeds 
now as diligently as in the spring, and abate not this 
care till the season is too far expended for any thing, 
even for weeds—to grow.— Maine Cultivator. 


| “Mr Pierpont’s Address—On Monday evening last 
} a large assembly met in the Broadway Tabernacle to jis- 
| ten to an address from Mr  Pierpont, of Boston, on the 
subject of Temperance. The meeting was opened with 
| prayer by the Rev. Dr. Dewitt of this city, and the music 
was furnished by the New York Academy. ‘The address 
, Was received with great attention and repeated demon- 
| strations of satisfaction by the andience. Mr P. based 

















| his argument on the ground that, the Creator having made 
| all things good and fur the good of man, and his word and 
| works being in harmony, his word cannot sanction the use | 
| of that which is destructive of the best interest of the hu- 
| man family> With this basis he proceeded to show | 


| stron, and eloquent language, the responsibilities resting 
on each individual to labor in the cause of temperance, 





and the guilt of those who directly or indirectly with or 
without the protection of a license contribute to increase 
| the evils of drunkenness. —N . ¥. Observer. | 
From Mexico—The Baltimore American of Saturday, 
| ina letter from New Orleans of the 17 th inst. has the fol- | 
| luwing:— j 
} The schooner Patriot from Campeachy arrived here yes- 
| terday, bringing later accounts from Campeachy, which 
she left on the 8th instant. The Federalists took posses- | 
| sion of the town onthe 16th ult. The Central troops were 
| transported along with their arms and baggage to Vera 
Cruz, under convoy ofa French corvette. The utmost 
quiet and good order prevailed throughout Yucatan. Pro- 
visions were very high, and buisness was ata dead stand. 
; _ ‘The schooner Cumanche brings some later intelligence 
Seom Matamoras. Fears were entertained 1m that place 
of an invasion from Texas, and preparations were making 
| to put the town in a state of defence. 
| The department of Coahuila and San Potosi are free 
| from civil or political commtions. This is uncommon, 
| for, under the imbecile ‘administration of the Mexican 
government, disorders and intestine feuds are of almost 
| daily occurrence. 
| Another new plan af reform is to be laid before the Mex- 
ican Congress. It is said to embrace the views of all 
| parties. 
} A-revolation broke out in the Californias some weeks 
| since, but was crushed by tumely energetic interference. 
| Forty-seven of the ringleaders, mostly fureigners were 
transported to San Blas to be sentenced. 
| General Urrea arrived in the city of Mexico on the 6th 
| of June. He was immediately imprisoned and debarred 
) all intercourse with his friends. 





| Tne Laxncuace or Cocutn-Catixa, &c. We 
copy the following interesting article from the Na- 
tional Gazette of July 14th :— 
| Anamitic Language. The country of An-nam, 
| where this language is spoken, consists of the king- 
| doms of Tunkin and Cochin-China. This language 
was first made known to America and Europe by the 
American Philosophical Society, by their publica- 
_tion of Father Morrone’s French and Cochin-Chi- 
nese vocabulary, and a copious dictionary of that 
idiom in Cochin-Chinese and Latin. A more ample 
dictionary of that language in two thick volumes in 
| 4to, has lately been published at Serampore, under 
, the auspices of the British Government of India, by 
| Rt. Rey. J. L. Taberd, Catholic Bishop of Isauopo- 
lis, and Vicar Apostolical in Cochin-China. 

The work consists of a Cochin-Chinese and Latin 
and Latin and Cochine-Chinese Dictionary, to which | 
| are added an English, Latin, and Cochin-Chinese } 
Vocabulary, with Dialogues, &c. and other useful 
appendices. 

As our commerce is fast extending to those coun- 
tries, this work will be of great use to our mer- 
| chants and navigators. The Nochin-Chinese words 


| are represented in the Chinese characters, as applied 

| to the language of that country, where almost every 

| body can read, and by showing those wurds in the 

| book to the natives, a conversation may be had with 
them without knowing the language. 

As a work of literature, it ought to be in our prin- 
| cipal public libraries, in those of Universities and of 
| Boards of Missions Missionaries to those countries 
| ought to be provided with it. 

We understand that a few copies of this valuable 
} work have been sent for sale to Mr. Judah Dobson, 
| 108 Chesnut-street. ‘The price of the two volumes 
| is twenty dollars ;—the price in Calcutta is thirty 


dollars. 





| A remarkable instance of the strength of mater- 
' nal affection is related in a French paper. The in- 
| habitants of aninn at Roulers, in Belgium, were 
surprised in their beds, by the house being on fire, 
and were obliged to make their escape in their night 
clothes. The young mother of two children, in the 
terror of the moment, came away with only one of 
them, an infant, at her breast, but the panic almost 
instantly subsided, and, recollecting the other was 
left behind, she laid her infant on the ground, and 
rashed into the flames to save the other, or rather to 
perish herself, as every one present felt confident 
would be her fate. Her courage and affection, how- 
ever, were rewarded ; for, in a few minutes, she re- 
turned, with the child in her arms, though her own 
face was scorched, her hair singed, and her scanty 
covering in flames. She had scarcely got clear of 
the house, when the whole building fell a burning 
mass of ruins! 

Army anv Navy or Evrorr. The following is 


the strength of the armies of Europe actually kept 
up, with the number of vessels of war :— 


Men. Vessels of War. 
England, 114,000 600 
Russia, 660,000 379 
France, 330,000 300 
Austria, 297,000 4 
Prussia, 167,000 6 
Holland, 73,000 18 
Spain, 70,000 0 
Belgium, 50,000 0 
Sweden, 40,000 7 
Denmark, 38 000 4 
Naples, 30,000 2 
Sardinia, 30,000 8 
Norway, 23,000 0 
Greece, 10,000 3 
States of the Pope, 9,000 I 
Portugal not known } 
exactly. 
Hanuver, 16,700 1 
Bavaria, 40,000 0 
Saxony, 12,000 0 
Wurtemberg, 15,000 0 
A 








MARRIAGES. 


In thiscity, July 22, Mr Amos H. Rhodes, of Chelsea, 
Mass., to Miss Sarah D. Potter, uf Providence, R. I. 

In this city, July 23, Mr Nathaniel Budd, Jr, to Miss 
Caroline F. Vinton. 














In this city, on Tuesday evening, July 21, by Rev. Mr 
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Matte, Mr Francis Hoogs to Mise Martha A. Allen, both 


At Fall River, Mass. on Monday evening last, by Rev. 
pay ae Magee W. Little of Jefferson reve Va., 
former plane: ™*? Saughter of Cyrus Allen, eq. of the 


In Andover, pee A Rev. A. M. Colton, of Amherst, 7 


to Miss Elizabeth, daughter of A. J. 

— Saal ders nay July 20, Mr Amos @. Barts 
,0 on, to Miss ia rr] daughte 
Joseph 8. Pike, Eeq. of N. = a. unin, of 

In Social Villa, Rutland, Vt. July 16, Rev. E. L. 
Magoon, Pastor of the East Baptist Chureh, Ri 
be - ig Se M. ore , of R. 

n New York, on Monday evemng, 20th April ta 
by Rev. James Minor, Rector of St. George's Chapel. 
Mr James W. Wilkins, of Boston, to Mies Caroline Rice, 
formerly of Charleston, S. C. 

In Manchester, (Eng.) June 11, by Rev. Mr Burton, 
at All Saints Church, Grosvenor Square, Mr Frederick 
Lane Homer of Boston, (U. 8.) to Mrs Eliza Scho- 
field of Charlton-upon-Medlock. 


lial 


’ mond, 














DEATHS. 
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In this city, July 26, George Washington, youngest 
son of Isaac and E:neline waa 15 mee Sta 
*1n this city, 24th, suddenly, Mr Wm. Marsh, of Hing- 
ham, 82. 

At Dorchester, 24th inst, Elizabeth Ann, daughter of 
Mr Henry Clap, 19. 

In Westboro,’ 28th ult. Rev. Ephraim Spaulding, 87; 
formerly a missionary at the Sandwich Islands. 

In Lowell, July 3, widow Margaret White, formerly 
of Littleton, aged 79 years. 

In Salem, Miss Mary Ann Ward, aged 88 years, daugh- 
ter ofthe late Mr Jos. C. Ward. 

In Brunswick, Me. July 20, Mrs Nabby, relict of 
Benjamin Weld, Esq., formerly of this city, 67. 

At Windsor, Vi. Capt. Jonathan Ingersoll, 89, a na- 
tive of Salem. 

In Monson, July 7th, Mrs Sally Marshall, wife of Mr 
Thomas Marshall, and daughter of Mr Samuel Perry of 
Brookfield, aged 88. 





ST eT 

author of ‘The Young Man’s Friend,’ &c. &c.— 
The following is extracted from a notice of this work in 
The Lady’s Book, by Mrs S. J. Hale:— 

‘ The book is good, very good. There has not, in 
our Opinion, been one work on the subject better deserv- 
ing the favor of the public, with the exception of *‘ Wom- 
an’s Mission.” We would commend this book of the 
Rev. Mr Muzzey, as one to be studied by those who 
would understand the true sphere of woman,’ and the 
reasons for placing her empire at ‘ Home.’ 

THE YOUNG MAIDEN and WOMAN’S MIS- 
SION, published and for sale wholesale and retail, by 
by sate CROSBY & CO. 118 Washington street. 

ug 
ERIODICALS.—Subscriptione to all the various 
Periodicals published in this country received by 
~———— CROSBY & CO. 118 Washington street. 
ug 
OOD LETTER PAPER, at $2,00 AND $2, 50 
PER REAM.—The above prices, being the cheapest 
of the quality ever offered for sale here. 

For saleby WILLIAM CROSBY & CO. 118 Wash- 

ington street. Aug l 


CHOOL BOOKS.—AIl the popular works used in 
the Schools, constantly on hand and for sale at 
TICKNOR’S corner of Washington and School streets, 
where are published a series of French Reading Booka 
for young scholars, and many other works of the kind in 
general use. Aug 1. 
AXTON’S ANATOMY, new edition —Introduc- 
tion to the study of Human Anatomy, in 2 vols—with 
illustrations and additions, by W. Lewis, jr. M. D. 3d 
Atmeriean reprint. Just published and for sale at TICK- 
NOR’S. Aug 1. 


ETTER PAPERS.—Just received and for sale 
wholesale and retail, ai TICKNOR’S, corner of 
Washington and School streets a large rariety of fine Let- 
ter Papers, blue and white; also fine lotof English and 
American Stationery, of all kind:, Aug. 1. 


HE FRUIT, FLOWER AND KITCHEN GAR- 
DEN—being the article Horticulture of the seventh 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannia, by Patrick Neill, 
LL D.—1 vol. This day received and for sale by CHAS. 
C. LITTLE & J. BROWN, 112 Washington street. 
' aug 1 
ECOND VOL. OF HAMILTON’S LIFE—The 
Life of Alexander Hamilton: by his son John C. Ham- 
ilton—vol. 2d, this day received and for sale by C. C. 
ae ri § JAS. BROWN, 112 Washington sweet. 
Aug 1. 


ICHARDSON’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY.— 
Price reduced.—A_new Dictionary of the English 
Language; by Charles Richardson, 2 vols 4to. Twenty 
copies this day received and for sale at a reduced price 
hy CHAS. C. LITTLE & JAMES BROWN, Importers 
of Foreign Books, 112 Washington st. aug 1 


CRIPTURE ‘TRUTHS.—In Questions and Answers 
bJ for the use of Sunday schools and Families. ‘Thy 
word is a lamp unto my feet and a light auto my path.’ 

* The object of this manual, which is intended bor the 
older classes in the Sunday school, is to bring together 
in a connected f rm those passages of Scripture, which re- 
late to the important subjects of Christian faith and prac- 
tice.’ — Preface. 

Just published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 
Washington street. aug 1 


UESSES AT TRUTH.—Guesses at Truth, by 
Two Brothers, first series 12ino. i 
The History of England, from the earliest period to the 
death of Elizabeth; by Sharon Turner, 12 vs 8vo, London. 
A Treatise on the Moral and Physiological Manage- 
ment of Infancy, by Andrew Combe. 
Just received by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 184 
Washington street. aug 1 


LEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 
—This institute will hold its Annual Session for the pres- 
ent year, at Providence, R. I, on Tuesday, Aug, 18th 
to continue four successive days. 

The Exercises will consist of a course of lectures from 
the Hon. J. G. Carter, [Introductory], Hon Horace 
Mann, Rev. Dr. Bates, Rev. Jacob Abbott, Rev. A. B. 
Muzzey, Dr. Usher Parsons, Messrs J. N. Bellows, Theo- 
dore Dwight, Jr., Wm. Russell, G. F. Thayer, & Thom- 
as Cushing, Jr., and, perhaps, others. 

Discussions, &c. on subjects connected with edncation, 
will be held datly, day and evening. e 

Teachers of both sexes and the public generally, are 
respectfully invited to attend the Meetings, and take part 
in the debates. 

T. Cusnine, Jr., Ree. Sec. Am. Inst. Instr. 

Aug 1 


ORTSMOUTH SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN 

BOOK.—The Portsmouth hymn book: compiled for 

the use of the South Parish Sunday School, by their Pas- 
tor, A. P. Peabody. 

This work contains 210 Hymns suitable for singing or 
recitation in Sunday Schools; to which are added a few 
sets of selections from Scripture to be read in alter- 
nate verses by the School, at the morning devotions, 
It forms 168 pages, on a good type and paper, and bound 
withcloth backs. Price $1,75 per doz—18 cents single. 
Sunday Schools can be supplied in any quantity. 

This day published by WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 

Aug l 


DIBLES.—A fresh supply of small Bibles. Just re- 
ceived by SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont Row. —_j 25 

TQ EV. MR GANNETT’S SERMON.—Occasioned 
by the arrival of the ‘ steam ship Britannia ’—is 

published by JOSEPH DOWE 22 Court st. j25 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES IN CAMBRIDGE. 

Refer to Sidney Willard, A B. Muzzey, J. T. Buck- 
ingham, J. Livermore, R. M. Hodges, Charles Everett, 
A. Rice, Trustees of the School. 

The Academical Year commences the second Monday 
of September, and consists of four quarters, of eleven 
weeks each, unless the annual Thanksgiving divide the 
first and second quarter unequally. 

The first thyee Waications are one week each ; the fourth, 


five weeks. 
nt Always © 


















































Board &c. for a year, P 

a Winter or Spring,50> in 

one quarter, } Summer or Fall, 45.) advance. 

Tuition in the Primary, Middle and Classical depart- 
ment, $6, and $12, and $15 a quarter ; $20, $45 and 
$55 a year, in advance, 

Music, with use of Piano, $20 a quarter. 

Painting in water » $6 a quarter. 

Drawing taught to all the School without additional 
ray 4 the ordinary Teachers or by Mr VaurizR, 


or . 

Expense of Fuel arranged amongst the pupi 

The most approved Teachers in Music, Modern Lan« 
guages, and branches, according to the wants of 
the school, are employed ; and competent Young Ladies 
assist in various branches. ‘ 

A new house has just been completed, made expressly 
for the accommodation of about 20 pupils. — 

A few vacancies will be made in the family at the end 
of the present ‘year. 

A few nose pe be received into the family and school 
from Monday morning to Friday P. M., for $43 00 the 


pre: D. MACK, Preneipal. 
Cambridge, July 1st, 1840. july 1 


E. DIXON, successor to GEO, H. GAY, Dentist. 
« Removed to No. 9 Winter Street. july 18 
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POETRY. 





. For the Register and Observer. 


The following lines were written by a little boy of six 
years old, belonging to the Sabbath school in Walpole, 
N. H., and an attentive reader of the Register. Whee 
the poetic column is not crowded, will the Editors give 
them a place th re, for their simplicity and beauty, which 
promise well for their young author. F. A. W. 

THE WATERFALL. 
The waterfall plays all the day, 
And sofily seems to me to say, 
I have played here all the dark night, 
But you was hidden from my sight. 





I gently travel on my way 

In dreary night and sunny day ; 
Then down I fall into the deep, 
And in the pool I softly sleep. 


MORNING, 
How sweet the smell of balmy flowers! 
How sweet I pass the summer hours! 
How sweet it is to bound and play 
Upon the soft and fragrant hay! 
And now I see the glowing corn 
Sparkling with the dew of morn. 


EVENING. 
Now the day is past and gone, 
Darkness shrouds the grassy lawn; 
And the little flowers so bright 
Now are hidden from my sight. 





For the Register and Observer. 
THE CHILD’s LAST DREAM. 


*T was morn amid the vine-hills, and beside 
The blushing pathways of savannas green, 
And the faint murmuring of distant seas 
Swelled by olus, floated on the ear, 
Like the soft matin-note of summer bird. 
By a cool fount that sparkled in the beam 
Of the first fush of day, a mother led her child. 
Upon its guileless head the dews of heaven 
Had showered their fragrance but a few short years, 
And the quick playful flashes of her eye 
Told that those years had been all joyousness. 
It was that mother’s wont at hush of eve, 
That hour so dear to every hallowed thought, 
To lead her free young spirit to the throne 
Of mercy and of love; and ere that form, 
Frail as a budding rose, was bent in prayer, 
To teach her of a bright and better land. 
She was a child that seemed to breathe on earth 
The airs of Paradise. The world for her 
Was a vast hall of beauty and of song, 
Where with the roses for her playmates, 
And her bed the broad green velvet lawn, 
She blent her voice with nature’s. 
She had come 
With childhood’s step elastic, to the stream 
Her mother loved, and as the fond sweet kiss 
Printed her rose-hued cheek, an angel emile, 
The smile of innocence was on her lip. 
* Mother,’ she said, and on her voice there rung 
A cadence like the chime of Grecian tones, 
* Dear mother, let us sit beneath the shade 
Of these green willows, that do bend to gaze 
At their own beauty in the glassy fount, 
And I will tell thee of a blissful dream 
That came to me last night: and still I feel 
Its fragrant breath aroand me, and can hear 
The music that did greet my spirit there. 
Methought a gentle being, on whose lip 
A wreath of smiles was sporting, and whose eye 
Gleamed like the rainbow, with the depth of love 
That revel’J there, bade me with a soft voice, 
Like thine, sweet mother, when thy theme is Heaven, 
To follow where he led. There was a crown 
Of purest gold upon his brow, and light 
And glory floated round him like a robe. 
O’er verdant paths of emerald bloom he wound 
His beauteous way, and though thou ’st led me oft 
O’er rosy beds, and culled for me the sweets 
Of jasmine and of heather bells, yet still 
I know, that yon bright beaming sun ne’er shone 
On gardens half so fair. 
Breathless I trod 
Within the circling radiance of his path, 
Drinking the perfume of the honeyed air, 
Till a light fieecy cloud, like that which guides 
Yon orb unto its evening rest, bent down 
And clasped as in its parted folds, Away, 
Away, through the clear ether did we sail, 
Just as a swift canoe skims the smooth tide 
Unruffied by a gale, till a sweet strain 
Broke soft on my enraptured ear, and lo! 
Our air-borne chariot rested beside 
A city’s golden gate. Methought it turned 
On its bright hinges back, and ‘Welcome home, 
Thou little one! ’”? swept from a thousand harps, 
Rung through the vaulted arch. 
There all was love; 
And though the songs they sung I never heard 
Thee breathe, when thou hast lulled me to my sleep, 
Yet I could sing them there, and sweep the lyre 
As sweetly as thy voice is tuned in praise. 
Dear mother, thou hast told me of a land 
Where I should weep no withered flowers, and where 
The summer streams flow ever on, unchilled 
By winter’s icy breath. Oh is that land 
More bright and beautiful than was my dream? 
Tell me, my mother, was I not in heaven?’ 
* * * * 
Again "t was morn: and that fond mother clasped 
The lifeless body of her sweet child. 
A change 
As quick and fatal as the electric stroke, 
Had severed now the spiritual gem, 
From the frail casket that had bound it here. 
A holy calm was on that quiet brow, 
And the last flash that sparkled from her eye, 
Whispered of joy too deep for utterance. 
Had she not gone to realize her dream? L. B.T. 
Waltham. 





For the Register and Observer. 


‘] HAVE SEEN THY TEARS: BEHOLD, I WILL HEAL 
THEE.’ 
Tears are tokens of the soul’s distress, 
Of a heart with anguish riven; 
They pierce the skies as no praygr can rise, 
And attract the regards of heaven. 


When the monarch of Israel was low, 
And his heart within was dismayed 
At the tidings the prophet announced, 
He turned him aside, and he prayed. 


Go and tell Hezekiah, the king, 
The prophet was bidden anew: 

Thy tears by me are seen, saith the Lord, 
And thy health and strength I ’li renew. 


Oh! ye sorrowful souls who reek peace, 
And find no relief from your fears ; 

Go now to the God of Israel’s king, 

“ With repentance and gushing tears. 


¢ At the right hand of Power’ is a name, 
Through which alone shall be given, 

Kingdoms and crowns of light, if you ask, 
And seek them «lone in heaven. 


What though earth all good should deny thee 
And thy youth with thorns doth invest, 
For those who have suffered and wept, 
* There remains’ a home and ‘a rest.’ 
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The seraphim’s song shall there soathe thee 

The ‘ smile of the Lotd’ give thee joy 
While naught of earth’s trials shall harm thee 
In thy high and blessed employ. 





ss MISCELLANEOUS. 











For the Register and Observer. 


CELEBRATION OF 1HE FOURTH OF JULY, BY THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS OF CHARLESTOWN, N. H. 


The late Fou:th of July, was with us of this 
village (Charlestown N. H.,) a day of peace and 
kindly feelings, a day of temperance, and of 
calm but heartfelt and salutary enjoyment. 
The causes, simple and adequate. Political 
and religious distinctions were, for the time, 
forgotten. Democrat and Whig, Unitarian, 
Methodist and Orthodox,—all, for once, came 
together; all joined in a Union Sunday School 
celebration aud festival. 

We assembled to praise the Most High for 
his goodness and to join in the services appro- 
priate to the occasion. The meeting took 
place at two o’clock, at the church of the Rev. 
J. Crosby. The children of the three schools 
in number about one hundred and sixty, and 
their teachers, occupied the centre of the build- 
ing, while their friends and others were seated 
at the sides. In the pulpit were the Pastor of 
the church, the Rev. Mr Williams of the Ortho- 
dox Society, and the Rev. Mr Briggs, the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. The services were like those of the 
Sabbath, save that in place of the Sermon we 
had addresses. The first prayer was by Mr 
Williams. Then we had an address from Mr 
Crosby ; serious, affectionate and appropriate 
to the occasion. Mr Williams followed with 
another, which was discursive, but fervent, and 
gratifying. The last prayer was offered by Mr 
Briggs, and it was deeply impressive. At the 
close and throughout the exercises the perfor- 


invite ‘ foreign aid,’ to give it a more~ vigorous 
impulse. The subject was fully discussed, in 
all its bearings. 
mentioned, as persons whose aid was desirable. 
By several of our ministers and others, Mr Kirk 
was well known, highly esteemed, and regarded 
as a personal friend. 
felt and expressed in his Christian spiri’, and in 
the purity of his desire to do good. He was a 


course of divine Providence, would be gladly in- 
vited into any of our pulpits. 
thought best, decidedly, not to invite any one, 
as an evangelist, to give an impulse to the re- 
vival. 
telligent, laborious and useful laymen was es- 
pecially unhesitating and unequivocal. 
the few who had wished to invite ‘ foreign aid,’ 
appeared to be convinced that none ought to be 


to be. 
Kirk to come and visit an auxiliary of the For- 


eign Evangelical Association, and preach a few 
sermons while here. 
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mances by the organ and choir were excellent. | 


On leaving the house, the scholars, attended 
by their respective teachers and others, proceed- 
ed down the street, in the shade of the two 


line the walks on either side, to the spot, in the 
rear of the parsonage, selected for our festival. 


ural beauty, and commands one of the best 


iew the fertile meadows and the river, as | - ; 
views of > that their number has been much increased. 


well as the pastures on the hill-side. Here on 
a smooth, level, green plat, screened from the 
sun at this part of the day by a close line of 
oaks, was the place for the table, richly sup- 
plied by the ladies of the village with cakes 
and fruits of various kinds, of which all partook 
with glad and thankful hearts. 
occasion were greatly heightened by a beautiful 
and winning address to the schoiars from Rev. 
Mr Briggs on Duty; on their duties to their 
Father in Heaven, to society, to one another, 
and to themselves. As the repast drew to an 
end, the company were cheered and animated 
by the musical Band for a time, and then retired 
to their homes happy in the thought that they 
had never celebrated the fourth of July in so 
pleasant and useful a way before. 

Blessings on Sunday Schools! What re- 
unions of hearts and re-awakenings of natural 
piety in the elder members of the human fami- 
ly, are not scenes like the above fitted to pro- 
duce! Perhaps, in proportion as the hearts of 
the fathers turn unto the children and of the 
children to the fathers, will society be found to 
advance in Christian excellence. All are ready 
to speak of the dependence of children on pa- 
rents. But, the dependence of parents on chil- 
dren, who duly appreciates? The influences of 
simple, innocent, confiding, young life, on age, 
who fully recognizes? Under the eloquent 


came accordingly. 
| preached twice on the Sabbath, and nearly 
| every evening during his visit. 
were as large as our largest houses could con- 





Mr Kirk and others were 


Great confidence was 


man who, if brought here at any time in the 


But it was 


The opposition of many of the most in- 


Even 


invited, while opinions were as they found them 


Some weeks afterwards, a deacon of one of 
the churches being at New York, invited Mr 


He agreed to do it, and 
He staid about two weeks, 


His audiences 


tain, and many were unable to gain admittance. 
His hearers were mostly young, and an uousu- 
ally large majority of them were ladies. Per- 
sons of all sects and classes admired him as an 
eloquent preacher; and if he should visit us 
again, crowds would doubtless go to hear him. 
His preaching was decidedly evangelical, and | 
he neither introduced nor proposed any objec- 
tionable ‘ measures ;’. unless, as some think, 
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courtesy required him to consult some of the | 
pastors, before publicly inviting the anxious to| 
meet him at his lodgings. 

Since his departure, the influence of his labors 
on the religious state of the city is not percep- | 
tible. I can find no person who has heard of) 


/any instance of conviction as the result of his | 


beautiful rows of trees, elm and maple, which _ humerous than before. 
s ; ; 
. . ee , hearing him, have declared themselves well | 


preaching ; nor have conversions been more | 
Some Unitarians, after | 


pleased, and have lamented the want of any | 


The joys of the’ 


mute teachings of these little ones, man seems | 


to be born afresh, and yearns to become like 
one of them. 





The following Jetter is from the New York Observer of 
last week. 
REV. MR KIRK'S VISIT TO BOSTON. 
Boston, July 20, 1840. 
Messrs. Editors,—As no very important re- 


. thing to move the heart in their own places of 
It is a secluded and romantic spot of much nat- | a P 


worship; but such instunces had been not un-} 
frequent during the winter; and I am not aware | 


One man has expressed his belief, that since 
Mr Kirk’s departure, there has been a ‘ reaction.’ 
Not improbably, it may have bee so in some. 
instances ; but I think no such effect is gener-| 
ally observable. 

From this plain history, it will be seen that 
the Boston pastors have only treated a personal | 
friend with common civility. They could not’ 
have done less, without at least an appearance | 
of rudeness. This, certainly, ought not to cre-} 
ate an alarm abroad, as if the Orthodox com-| 
munity of Boston were becoming infected with | 
unsafe opinions, and adopting dangerous prac- | 
tices. 

While here, for some reason unknown to me, 
Mr Kirk did not preach in favor of the Foreign | 
Evangelica] Association, as was expected. It} 
has been said that he will visit us again for | 
that purpose. If he should, he will doubtless’ 
be received with the same kindness as before. | 
Very possibly. he may be invited, at sowe fus } 
ture time, to come and address some benevolent | 
society, or to supply a pulpit during the ab-— 
sencé of some pastor; but never, while present | 
views prevail, to come as an ‘ evangelist,’ and | 
engage in a ‘ special effort for a revival.’ 

Yours truly, 3. 2 


TYRANNY OF FASHION. 
Richard the Third had a humped back. And, 
as ancient story goes, Aumping became quite 
fashionable during his reign: the courtiers, the | 


| Lords, the Ladies, and the under gentry, pat- 


terning after royalty, wore, each, a fashiona- | 
ble crook in the back: so that the English of 


‘that day were ‘a crooked generation,’ sure 


sults have appeared to follow Mr Kirk’s late la- | 


bors here, 1 had concluded to let them pass 
without notice; but I find that reports have 
gone abroad which need to be corrected, as they 
are filling the minds of good men with regret 
and painful apprehensions, and may encourage 
rash men to act imprudently. 

It has been reported, that the pastors of the 
Congregational churches here have become fa- 
vorers of itinerant evangelists, and sent for Mr 
Kirk to come and give an impulse to the revi- 
val. This is very wide of the truth. 


enough. But this, however, as it may, in 
point of ridiculous absurdity it hardly exceeds , 
what is very commonly seen among ourselves. 
Though we would be culled a christian peo-. 
ple, it is a fact, as notorious as sad, that an an- | 
tichristian deity is worshipped among us in) 
town and country, and by immense numbers 
ofall classes and of both sexes. Look where 


_you will, you see all ranks bowing, cringing, | 
| bending the knee—to what? to Fashion. This’ 


is the goddess of their idolatry. 


They yield} 
implicit obedience to her laws, however ab-| 
surd and barbarous; and ‘though she changes | 


| as often as the moon, they follow her in all her 


Every | 


one of our pastors, so far as I know,—and [} 


know very well the sentiments of nearly all of 
them,—are decidedly opposed to the modern 
system of evangelism,—of having a few men 
who are revivalists by profession, and who go 
about among churches which are supplied with 
the means of grace, to make ‘special efforts’ 
for the conversion of men. They believe that 
it involves several evils,—as, 

1. Arrogance, in attempting to improve the 
system of means which God has instituted, by 
adding to it a device of human invention. 

2. Man-worship ; calling for and expecting 
help from man, instead of God; and giving to 
the man who is called, no small part of the 
glory which belongs to God only. 

3. Unsteadiness in religion; alternate ex- 
citement and indolence, in the place of steady, 
healthful zeal and habitual! faithfulness. 

4. The disparagement of the appointed means 
of grace; so that both ministers and people 
learn to regard them as inefficient, and to ex- 
pect little good from them; the natural conse- 
quence of which must be, that ministers study 
and preach lazily, and people hear carelessly 
and to little purpose. 

5. Unhealthy excitement and unsound conver- 
sions. Not that the excitement is always un- 
healthy by being too great; but it will always 
have a dangerous mixture of something besides 
truth for its basis. There will be the excitement 
of novelty, and of unwonted crowds, and of 
sympathetic emotion, and of disordered nerves. 
As a consequence, many will be strongly affec- 
ted, first in one way and then in another, and 
will think tiey are converted, when they are 
not. -In short, the pastors here entertain the 
views on this subject, which I mentioned in my 
letter concerning the General Association, as 
prevalent in this part of the country. I have 
mentioned these as the views of our pastors, 
because the reports which have led me to write, 
relate to them. But it should be known, that 
herein they are but thinking and acting in har- 
mony with their flocks. The laymen are quite 
as decided, and nearly as unanimous, in these 
views, as are the clergy. 

Last winter, when the revival had spread 
into nearly all the churches, and was going on 


very happily, two or three persons proposed to 











changes, and ape her in all her freaks—hump- | 
ing whenever she humps. 
HONESTY. 

One good example of honesty is worth a/| 
score of definitions: and the following all will 
allow to be a good one—The ancdote is given 
in St. Pierre’s Studies of Nature. 

‘In the last war in Germany, a captain of | 
the cavalry was ordered out on a foraging par- 
ty. He put himself at the head of his troops, 
and marched to the quarter assigned him. It| 
was a solitary valley in which hardly any thing | 
but woods could be seen. In the midst of it) 
stood a little cottage; on perceiving it, he, 
went up and knocked at the door; out comes’ 





an ancient Hernouten,* with a beard silvered | 
by age. ‘Father,’ says the officer, ‘ shew | 
a field where [can set my troops a-foraging.’ | 
‘ Presently,’ replied the Hernouten. The good 
old man walked before, and conducted them out 
of the valley. After a quarter of an hour’s 
march, they found a fine field of barley :— 
‘ There is the very thing we want,’ says the 
captain, ‘ Have patience for a few minutes,’! 
replies his guide, ‘.and you shall be satisfied.’ 
They went on, and at the distance of about a 
quarter of a league farther, they arrived at anoth- 
er field of barley. The troop immediately dis- 
mounted, cut down the grain, trussed it up, and 
remounted. ‘The officer, upon this says to his 
conductor,‘ Father, you have given yourself 
and us unnecessary trouble ; the first field was 
much better than this.’ ‘ Very true, Sir,’ replied 
the good old man, ‘ but it is not mine.’ 

Such anexample of honesty, I repeat, is 
worth a score of definitions. Here we have 
not an abstract notion of honesty, but we see it 
as it were embodied. Here we behold the ex- 
press form and visage of genuine christian hon- 
esty, acting on the principle of loving one’s self. 
And what though the exemplar was an obscure 
and lowly man, distinguished neither for parts 
nor Jearning? In the moral frame of his mind 
there was a nobleness of heavenly origin; a 
nobleness far superior to eminent natural parts, 
which belong alike to the best and the worst of 
human beings. 


* Of the Moravian sect commonly called the United 
Brethren. 
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OPA NACE NSE LEAL CLL ECAR AGE ice a 


MRS BLAZON,. 


Nothing so bloats with scorn a low-bred 
shallow mind, as the sudden transition from 
harrow circumstances to wealth. Mrs Blazon 
was reared in the shade of humble life. But 
the wheel of fortune that turned so many down, 
chanced to raise her aloft, and now she figures 
away among the fashionists of theage. What- 
ever appears before her in Poverty’s livery, she 
disdains at the core of her heart. Her stand- 
ing topic, whenever she displays herself to her 
company, is the disgusting vileness of female 
domestics. Despicable herd! All lazy or dis- 
honest, or too proud for the meanness of their 
condition. She hath sorted, and tried, and 
changed them, many times over, and she verily 
believeth there is scarcely to be found a real 
good “ne in all this ’versal world. 





THE FOLLY OF TRYING TO PLEASE EVERY BODY. 


As some pretend to care for none, there are 
those who, on the other hand, try to please all, 
by becoming -— not in its best sense -—‘ all things 
to all men.’ Sone do it from selfish designs 
altogether ; and others from a too yielding temp- 
er. These last cannot bear, in any case, to be | 
opposed or to oppose: and so readily fall in | 
with the sentiments and views of their present 
company, and side with every man they meet. | 
Often this pliability of mind or temper is owing | 
to a sort of amiable weakness, but it is des- | 
tractive of all respectability of character. 

I know not how to illustrate this point bet- | 
ter than by the following story, which as to 
substance and pith, may be regarded as un- 
doubtedly true. 

Some very long time since, Rev. Mr M . 
of Massachusetts (then a British colony,) being | 
at Boston, bought him a wig there, and return- | 
ing home, wore it at church the next sabbath. 
As a wig of such a size and shape was quite a 
novelty in that obscure place, it gave offence | 
to almost the whole congregation, who, both} 
male and female, repaired the next day to their | 
minister’s house, and stated their complaint, | 
the burden of which was, that the wig was one. 
of the Boston notions, and had the look of fash- | 
ion and pride. The good-natured. minister, | 
thereupon, brought it forth, and bade them, 
fashion it to their own liking. This task they 
set about in good earnest, and with the help of 
scissors, cropped off Jock after lock, cill at last they | 
all declared themselves satisfied—save one,— : 
who alleged, that wearing any wig at all, was in 
his opinion, a breach of the commandment, | 
which saith, ‘ Thou shalt not make unto thee! 
any graven image, or any likeness of any thing | 
that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth: 
beneath.’ This last objector Mr M—— silenced, | 
by convincing him that the wig, in the condi- 
tion it then#was, did not resemble any thing 
either above or below. | 

Even so fares it with the characters that’ 
make it their aim to please every body. Slash- 
ed on this side and on that, and twisted into 
every shape and out of all shape, they finally 
come to the condition of his reverence’s wig | 
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A WORD TO YOUNG MEN OF BUSINESS, ON THE | 
DECEPTIVE POWER OF THE IMAGINATION. 


George Hopewell, a goodly youth, took in a| 
decent cargo of ideas for the voyage of life, but 
forgot to take with him a single idea of meet- 
ing with adverse winds and misadventures. | 
He was neither a simpleton nor an ignoramus. | 
An honest heart had he, and a brain rather fer- | 
tile than barren. He was weak in one par- | 
ticular only :—he was inclined to believe every 
thing that he found written zn the Chronicles of 
the Imagination. In short, none was more 
skilled in building aerial castles ; an art, which, 
though it always gives pleasure to the artist, 
very seldom brings him profit. 

Thus equipped with mental stores, and fur- } 
nished also with some cash, Hopewell begins 
business. He begins on a large scale, and 
naturally enough ; for who, with a warm and 
pregnant imagination, could bear to be occu- 
pied with small things? His great stock in| 
trade, the most of which he had taken on, 
credit, he now views with rapture.—‘ All this) 
is worth—-—and its profits from the first turn, | 
will increase it to the snm of-——Well I can | 
turn it seven times in seven yeurs, and shall | 
then be worth full thirty thousand dollars clear | 
to myself..—Hopewell, so rich in prospective 
funds, feels as if he had this wealth all in hand, | 
and comes quite up to the reasonable expenses | 
of a man already worth thirty thousand dollars. | 

A worm may penetrate and sink aship, as_ 
effectually as the ball of a cannon.—Hopewell 
met with no uncommon gust of adversity. 
Nothing did he lose by fire and water and not} 
much by bad debts; yet his circumstances | 
grew more and more narrow year by year, till, | 
in less than seven years, he became insolvent 
to aconsiderable amount. All this was owing, 
or principally owing, to one single circumstance | 
—living upon prospects, his outgoes constantly 
exceed his incomes. If, instead of being led 
away by the sorceress Jmagination, he had all | 
along conformed his management and the expen- | 
ses of his living to his real circumstances, he | 
might have had, if not wealth, at least compe- | 
tence.--Many a promising young man has} 
been upset, by carrying more sail than his! 
bark and his balast could bear. 


{ 
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And here permit me to, offer a serious cau- | 
tion against running rasbly and deeply into! 
debt—a ruinous imprudence, to which all the | 
numerous, and in some points, respectable, fam- 
ily of the Hopewells, are exceedingly prone. 

It is no new remark, and yet not the worse 
for wear, that multitudes are undone as to 
their worldly affairs by viewing things at a} 
distance. 

A word to spirited young men: a word that 
will apply as well to a great many who are not 
young. If credit, long credit be offered you— 
pause awhile ere ye swallow the bait. Calcu- 
late the thing on all sides, and in all its bear- 
ing— its mischances, as well as its chances.— 
Credit, long credit, with interest. With inier- 
est! ‘ There’s the rub.’ This same interest is 
a devourer: it eats like a canker. 


[From the N. Y. Observer.] 
Boston, July 14, 1840. 

Messrs. Editors,—On visiting the Common 
afier breakfast, I saw a considerable gathering 
of people under the trees of the Mall; and on 
app: oaching, saw that they were collected round 
a table, some fifty feet long, where a whole Sab- 
bath school, teachers and children, were holding 
a fair. They had made an excursion into the 
country, and came back loaded with baskets of 
flowers, and large and splendid boquets, which 
they were selling. The air, for some distance 
around, was filled with fragrance; all faces 
beamed with a pure and quiet joy ; and many a 
ninepence was spent in a way that both awaken- 
ed and purified the taste, and made him or her 
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that spent it feel happier and behave better| 
throughthe whole day. As I stood and watched 
this operation, and saw who were the buyers, and 
how they looked when first they came in sight, 
when they stopped, when they bought, as they 
went away, I saw convincing proof of what I 
before suspected—that the attention paid to 
horticulture in this region, is exerting a bene- 
ficial influence on even the least civilized and 
most unapproachable classes of our popula- 
tion. 

The other thing to be mentioned is, the sup- 
pression of that terrible nuisance which did 
such mischief in New York on thatday, A 
few boys appeared on the Common in the 
morning, with India crackers. The constables 
sent them to the little hill near the Great Elm, 
where they were allowed to amuse themselves in 
their own way. Every where else, the use of 
dangerous and disagreeable combustibles was 
effectually suppressed; or perhaps, was scarce 
attempted. ‘The splendid walks of the Com- 
mon, and every street afd lane and alley of the 
city, were as free from such annoyances, through 
the day and through the night, as you could 
wish them to be on the Sabbath. It was a 
beautiful sight, towards evening, to see ten an | 
fifteen thousand people, of every age, sex and 
condition, except the-dirty and drunken, walk- 
ing in the shade of those noble trees, talking 
and enjoying themselves in the full flow of hil- 
arity, and yet with such decency of demeanor, 
that Plato might have walked among them and 
discussed moral philosophy with a friend with- 
out interruption. And equally perfect was the 
order and decency in the evening, when, at the 
least fifty thousand persons were assembled to 
witness the splendid exhibi ion of fireworks, at 
the expense of the city, by artists from New 


York. 











New Cuurcues 1n Lonpon.—From the J 9th 
report of the commissioners for building new 
churches, we learn that since the last report, 
18 churches have been completed, in which ac- 
commodation has been provided for 16,500 per- 
sons, including 9775 free seats, making a total 
of 243 churches and ch pels, wherein provision 
has been made for 314,412 persons, including 
174,270 free seats. Eighteen churches are now 
in hand, places for eight othe.s have been adopt- | 
ed, and eight are under consideration. It is| 
proposed to make grants for building 45 other 
churches and chapels. There has been granted | 
for this purposg from the public treasury the 
sum of 1,500,000 pounds sterling. 








The British and Foreign Bible Society sid 
distributed more than eleven millions of Bibles | 
and. Testaments by its direct instrumentality, | 
since its organization, besides nearly eight mil- | 
lions by other societies assisted by its funds. 

The same society has caused the Scriptures | 
to be translated into 136 languages, or dialects, | 
and is engaged in translating it into eighteen | 
more. In this work nearly $12,000,000 have | 
been expended. 








URNER’S HISTORY OF THE ANGLO-SAX- | 
ONS.—The History of the Anglo Saxons from the 
earliest period to the Norman Conquest: by Sharon Tur- 


jner, F. A. S, &e., B vols. Just received and for sale by 


CHAS. C. LITTLE & JAS. BROWN. 
wea of Foreign Books, 112 Washington street. 
iy = 
RIGINE DE TOUS les Cultes ou Religion Univer- | 
selle,; par Dupuis, Edition nouvelic, revue sur fes | 
Manuscrits de auteur, par M. P.R. Auguis, 10 volsand | 
plates. Just received and for sale by 
CHAS. C. LITTLE & JAMES BROWN, 
j25 Importers of Foreign Books, 112, Washington st. | 
ERMAN DICTIONARY.—A new En@lish-German | 
A and German-English Dictionary, containing all the | 
words in general use, designating the various parts of | 
speech in both Languages, with the genders and plurals of | 
the German Nouns, compiled from the Dictionaries of 
Lloyd, Fiugel and Spovschil. 
For sale by CHAS. C. LITTLE & JAS. BROWN,. 
july 25 


N ENGLISH BOOKS.—By the Ontario. 
i Turner’s History of England, 12 vels 8.0, 1839. 

Historical Memoirs of the Queens of England, 2 vols 
8vo. 

Maculloch’s Proofs and Ilustrations of the Attributeso | 
God, 3 vols 8vo. 

Lindley’s Theory of Horticulture, 8vo. 

Historical Eloge of Watt, with Notes. 

Zollikoffers Devotional Exercises, 8vo. 

Travis Letters to Gibbon, 8vo. 

Brett on the Liturgies, Svo. 

Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry, 8vo. 

Bible Gems, by Rev. J. Stewart, 12mo. 

Chandler’s Hymns of the Primitive Church. 

Guesses at Truth. 

The Psalter, 1839. 

The Autobiography of Archbishop Laud. 

The R— L— Register, 3 vols. 

Retzch’s Umrisse zu Burger Balladen 15 plates, 1840; | 
Koch’s History of Europe, translated by Crichton; «Man- | 
ners and Trials of the Primitive Christians, by Robert { 
Jamieson. For saleby JAMES MUNROE Xe CO., 
134 Washington street. july 25 | 

OX’S HINTS TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACH 
ERS.—Hints to Sunday School Teachers in a serie | 
of Familiar Lectures, by a Pastor. 

‘This litth work contains many valuable’ practica { 
Hints to Sabbath School Laborers, respecting their vari- | 
} 











; 


Booksellers, 112 Washington street. 


* 


[t treats chiefly of the quali- 
fications necessary to fit the Teacher for his work. We 
think the devoted Teacher may find much in this book to 
aid him in discharging the obligations he owes to the lit- 
tle ones of his charge.’—Sabbath Schuol Messenger.’ | 

Just published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134) 
Washington street. july 25 } 


OPE ON! HOPE EVER! !—Tales for the Peo-| 

ple and Their Children. Hope On! Hope Ever! ! | 

or the Boyhood of Felix Law, by Mary Howitt, Author |} 

of Strive and ‘Thrive, &c. &e., in press and will be pub- | 
lished ina few weeks by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 


134 Washington street. july 25 


‘ESUS AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS.—Jesus and 
his Biographers or the Remarks on the Four Gospels ; 
revised with copious additions, by W. H. Furness, 8vo. 
A few copies just received and for sale low by JAMES | 
MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington st. july 25 


RTSMOUTH SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN 

BOOK .—Compiled for the use of the South Parish 
Sunday School, by A. P. Peabody. Just published; for 
sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington 
street. july 25 


ORTRAITS OF DR DEWEY AND DR FOL- 

LEN.—Just received a fresh supply of the Portraits 
of Dr Orville Dewey and of Der Charles Foilen. For 
sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington 
street. july 25 


ait age ot OF FOREIGN STANDARD LIT- 
ERATURE.—Euited by George Ripley, Vols 7, 8 
and 9, containing German Literature, from the German 
of Wolfgang Menzel, transl aed by C. C. Felton. This 
day published and for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of 
Washington and School streets. july 25 
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RTHOPEDIC INFIRMARY ,—for the Tr 
O' er Spinal Distortions, Club- Feet ete. AS Be 
Knap Street, Boston. Patients from a distance can i. 
accommodated with board in the immediate nej hi 
cout JOHN B. BROWN, M.D. Suen" 
We the sulrscribers approve of Dr J. B. Brown’s j 
ofan Infirmary for the treatment of Spinal rte ay 
Club-Feet, and other Distortions ef the human body na 
will aid him by our advice whenever called upon, -’ 
John C. Warren, George Hayward, Edw. Reynold 
Jno. Randall, J. Mason Warren, John Jeffries Johe 
Homans, M. 8. Perry, W. Channing, George C. 
Shattuck, Jacob Bigelow, Enoch Hale, W, Strong. 
George Parkman, D. Humphrey Storer, George W 
Otis Jr., Winslow Lewis, Jr., J. H. Lane, Buy. 
Warren, George B. Doane, John Ware, Georog 
Bartlett, John Flint, 5. V. C. Sinith. ” 
The above Institution has now been in operation over 
two years. During this time, a large number of Invalids 
have been admitted, who were suffering under alinost ey 
ery kind of physical deformity, particularly curvarures of 
the Spine ani Club- Feet, of all variety and degree. 
_ The plan of Treatment in this Infirmary is in conform. 
ity with the most enlightened principles, which, in prac. 
tice, have been found so successful in the modern Ortho. 
pedic Institutions of Europe. With what success it hag 
heen attended here, may be known by inquiring of any of 
the regular surgeons or physicians of this city. z 
_ Boston, Feb. 22, 1840. ly 
ENKS & PALMER, Publishers and Booksellers, 13] 
Washington street, Boston. Furnish Country Tra, 
ders, Towns, School Committees and teachers on fair 
terms, J H JENKS. 
_ june 6 G. W. PALMER. 
JEEK-DAY RELIGION .—Just published by O. 
L. SANBORN, Portland, Me., and for sale ut the 
Bookstores, Week-Day Religion, by Jason Whitman 
Pastor of the Park Street Church, Portland : 
The following notice of this work is from the Monthly 
Miscellany of Religion and Letters edited by Rev. E. 8. 
Gannett, Boston—* This is a plain, sensible, well-timed 
little veiume, the object of which is to show how Christian 
piety should direct and contro! us in the ordinary affairs 
of life. After insisting in the first chapter on the impor- 
tance of Vital Piety—and pointing out, in the second 
chapter, the difference between Piety and Morality and 
the importance of both to perfection of character—Mr 
Whitman proceeds to speak of the value of Labor—the du- 
ty of Economy—the Necessity of Honesty—the Golden 
Mean (or in other words the folly of an enxious desire to 
be rich)—and the right use of Property—These subjects 
are discussed and aniply illustrated, in a practical and 
straight forward style. Every young man would do well 
to purchase, read and remember this work, for it contains 
for him an abundance of excellant advice, and will teach 
him to unite fervent religious affections with an unbend- 
ing integrity. That it will do good we have no doubt; 








and can cordially recommend it to our readers as Wise, ' 
5] 


safe and eminently ca'culated to be useful.’ jy 18 
NV ANUALS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS—at B. HH. 
GREENE’S, 124 Washington street, may he found 
the following complete variety of Manuals for Sunday 
Schools. 
Allen’s Questions, Part I. 
do do ; Part IT. : On the Gospels 
do do Part LIT. on the Acts 
- do do on Genesis 
The Geneva Catechism 
Worcester do 
Channing’s do 
Carpenter’s — do 
The Child’s First Catechism in Verse 
Parley’s Geography of the Bible 
Galiaudett’s Natural Theology 
do Child’s Book on the Soul 
Barnes’ Notes &c 
Books used in Devotional Exercises §c. 
The Boston Sunday school Hymn Book, by a Superin- 
tendant 2 
Sacred Songs, by Mrs Foller 
A Service Book for Sunday Schools, containing forms 
of prayer, and a collection of Hymns by Rev. Dr 
Walker 
Just published a new Manual viz. 

‘Sunday School Lessons’ Designed to provide both 
Teachers and Scholars with subjects for study and con- 
versation. By a Pastor. Price 60 cents per doz. 

GREENWOOD’S HYMNS. 
D grins & PALMER have just published the thirtieth 
edition of *A CoLLEcTION OF PsALMs AND 
Hymns ror Curistian Worsuip,’ by Rev. F. W. 
P. GREENWOOD. 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns is universally ap- 
proved, by all persons who have examined it; and has 
given great satisfaction where it has been used. 

The tollowing are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz.—King’s Chapel, (Rev. F. 
W. P. Greenwovd;) Hollie street Society (Rev. J. 
Pierpont;) Second Society (Rev. C. Robbins;) New 
South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Federal street Society 
(Rev. Dr at Boston. Cherch of the Messiah 
New York (Rev. Dr Dewey;) Cambridge, East Cam- 
bridge, West Cambridge, Cambridge Port, Roxbury, 
Milton, Dorchester, Chelsea, Marshfield, Watertown, 
Brookfield, Brighton, Weston, Lowel, Lexington, New- 
buryport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, 
Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Ashby, Aadover, Do- 
ver, Northborg’, Bedford, Ipswich, Greenfield, Beverly, 
Dedham, Meford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, Mass.— 
Portsmouth, Walpole, N. H.—Portland, Hallowell, Au- 
gusta, Bangor, Castine, Me.—Hartford, Coan.—Provi- 
dence, Newport, R. 1.—Brattleboro’ Vi.—Richmond, 
Va.—Savannah, Geo.—Mobile, Ala.—Alton, Iil.—St. 
Louis, Mo.—Louisville, Ky.—and many other places in 
New England and the Southern and Western States. 

The book was enlarged upon publication of the sixteenth 
edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns. No far- 
ther alterations or additions are contemplated. Societies 
end Clergymen are respectfully requested to examine this 
xollection, and those wishing copies for that purpose will 
be supplied gratis, by applying to the Publishers, Boston, 
131 Washington street (up stairs.) j6 

HE WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, with 

Lives of the Authors, including the following among 
many other celebrated Poets; Spenser, Waller, Raleigh, 
Cotton, Donne, Cowley, Suckling, Milton, Butler, Druin- 
mond, Young, Gay, Dryden, Parnell, Ramsay, Burns, 
Addison, Prior, Pope, Tickell, Swift, Savage, Doisley, 
Churchill, Smollett, Colman, Gifford, &e. &e. &e., com- 
plete in fifty volumes. For sale by WILLIAM CROs- 
BY & CO. 118 Washington street. jy 25 


Ms SIMMONS’S SERMONS AT MOBILE.—!'wo 
Sermons on the Kind Treatment, and on the Eman- 
cipation of Slaves. Preached at Mobile, on Sunday the 
1th, and Sunday the 17th of May 1840. With a Prefa- 
tory Statement. By George F. Simmons. Published 
and for sale by WILLIAM CROSBY & CO. 118 
Washington s:reet. jy 25 
FASHIONABLE SHAWLS, RICH SILKS, §¢. 
AT7' RETAIL. 
F. NEWHALL, 141 Washington Street, has jnst 
4 returned from New York, with an elegant assortment 
of SPRING GOODS, consisting of French Cassimeres, 
Edinboro’, Silk Plush, Fringed Damask and Velvet 
SHAWLS. is 

Rich Figured, Corded Reps, Double Chain and Heavy 
PLAIN SILKS, of the best styles, changeable and single, 
colors, blue blacks, and beautiful light shades. 

PLAIN DRESS SATINS, blue blacks, jet, browns, 
ash, stone, drab, blue, pink, pearl and white. 

MOUSSELLINE DE LAINES and CHALIES, new 
styles. Lace Veils. Blick and colored Alepines and 
Bombazines of the best make. 

Hand Spun Family Linens, very cheap. 

Linen Cambries and Hdkfs; Linen Lawns; white and 
colored Table Cloths, Damask Nankins, and other arti- 
cles at the lowest prices, 

§G- The attention of purchasers is invited to this ex- 
tensive Stock of desivable New Goods. march 28 


THE MISSES HUNT. 
No, 32 Green street, nezrly opposite the head of Leveret 
etreet, Boston, 
RATEFUL for the extensive patronage they have 
X reveived, would respectfully give notice to the Ladies, 
that they still continue to attend to their profession. 
Hours for seeing patients from 9 till 5. ly n9. 




















RINTING.— Prices Repucey.— I R. BUTTS, 

Corner of Washington and School Strete, over WV: 
DD. Ticknor’s Bookstore. Rooks, Sermons, News)spe's 
Cireulors, Billets, Posters, (large and smal!) § arcs, br 
siness and address, printed as cheap and wei) ws can be 
done in the city, Shop Vills, Hat ‘t ips, Concert Bills, 
(large and sinall,) Catalogues. Blanks, and every thet 
kind of Book and Job Printing exeeuted Cheap. Hell, 
and Promptly. 





M5 LANDON’S POETICAL WORKS, in one 
volume, handsomely bound in ealf, for sale at 
TICKNOR’S, 
135, Washington, corner School-st. 
EJECTED ADDRESSES ; or the New Theatrum 
Poetarum. ‘ Fired the House reject him!—’Sdeath 
Pl print it, and shame the fools!’—[Pope. : 
From the 19:h London Edition, published and for sale at 
j25 TICKNOR’S. 
UIZOT ON CIVILIZATION.—General History 
of Civilization in Europe, from the fall of the Ro- 
man Empire to the French Revolution. Translated by 


M. Guizot. For sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of Wash- 
ington & School sts. ss j 25 


EW BOOKS.—Ripley’s Specimens of Foreign 
Literature, vols 7, 8 & 9, translated hy C. C, Fel- 
ten; Woman and her Master, by Lady Morgan; The 
Quiet Hushand, by Ellen Pickering; ve’s Progress, 
by Carolire Gilman; Greyslaer, by C. F. Hoffman; Au- 
gustinisin and Pelagianism, translated from the German 
by Rev. Ralph Emerson, &c. &c. &e. For saleby WM. 
CROSBY § CO. 118 Washington st. jy 25 


j 25 

















FAMILY OIL STORE. 
fe Subscribers would. inform their friends and the 
J Public, that they have added to their Oil and Candle 
Establishment, 109 State Street, a Retail Department, for 
the purpose of «applying families with pare Spermacel! 
Oil, which they will warrant in all cases to burn freely, «nd 
without crusting the wick. And they will send it to all 
parts of the city free of expense. 
ian 1f _ CLAPP & PERKINS. 
eau A a RE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 
BY- DAVI}P> KEERD, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 

TERMS.— Three Dollars, payable in six months, oF 
Two dollars and fifiy cents, if paid in advance. 

To individuals or companies whe pay in advance for 
five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. , ‘ 

_ No subscription discontinued, except at the dis 

cretion of the publisher, until all arranges are paid. 

All communications, as well as letters of business, T° 
lating to the Christian Register, should be addressed '@ 


Davip Rerp on, 
MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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